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LOVE POETRY AND THE VICTORIAN USE OF NATURE 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Victorian Poetry, by John Drinkwater 


In nothing did the Victorian genius justify itself more fully than in 

its love poetry. Love, a theme which, apart from the Augustan silence 
which was broken only by such stray productions as James Hammond's 
_Love Elegies_, has been constant in English lyric poetry, had 

never before been sung at one time with so many individual accents. 


In the poetry of speculative thought and religion the Victorian 
disintegration of mind may have led to a certain fluttered insecurity, 

a lack of the superb moral poise which distinguishes the Greek and 
the Miltonic epochs for example, when, no matter how individual the 
poet, the rules as to what was and what was not the proper material 

of poetry had some authority. It was not insignificant that whereas 
Browning, we feel, could pick up the subject for a long philosophic 
poem in a morning’s walk, Milton took twenty years to deliberate his 
choice. But in love poetry the advantage, by the same conditions, was 
with the Victorians. The law about the matter would seem to have a 
strange streak of paradox in its nature. To take speculative religion 

and love as contrasting themes by way of illustration, it would appear 
that since speculative religion is a thing about which at no time can 
there be any sort of standard or finality in the human mind, it is 

on the whole better for the purposes of art that some such standard 
arbitrarily fixed should be commonly accepted. On the other hand, since 
love is a thing about which in its actual nature there is little or 

no change from age to age as between one man and another, it profits 
art when individual interpretations of love are as wide as possible 

in their variety. The Greek drama, the high noon of Italian painting, 

the seventeenth-century devotional school of English lyric, all these 
gained enormously in impressiveness because in the creation of each of 
them there was present to every artist a more or less fixed central 
authority which he recognised as being greater than any he could set up 
by his own unaided meditation. But in love the individual's authority 

is aS great as any common authority can be, since love itself, as apart 
from thought about love, is the same in its essential nature, whatever 
measure of that nature may be given, to one man as to another, and 

so there is gain when that thought about love, as distinguished from 
love itself, is allowed the utmost freedom; and in this freedom the 
Victorian age in poetry is more personal than any that had preceded it. 
If we consider love poetry as a whole we shall find but an extremely 
small part of it is concerned with the fundamental ecstasy of love 

itself, with the adoration of the lover for the beloved in terms of 
ordinary experience and not modified by special circumstance as it was, 
for example, with Dante, and when it is so concerned it necessarily 
changes hardly at all except in verbal idiom from age to age. Love 
poetry, for the most part, is concerned not with love itself but with 

the lover’s attitude towards and contemplation of his love, in fact, 

not with love so much as with thought about love. And this thought 
about love from age to age had in poetry been largely governed by a 
common attitude prevalent at the time. Shakespeare’s _Sonnets_, 


and a few individual lyrics by other men, are so well known to every 
reader of poetry that it is difficult to say how readily we could 
distinguish them without their familiarity, but beyond these it is safe 

to say of the great body of Elizabethan love lyric, with all its superb 
singing quality and varied command of imagery, that we could never with 
any certainty tell one poet from another by the nature of his attitude 
towards his subject. And so in a later age, although we may find one 
fashion contending with another, the respective sides are governed by 
their own rules and there is no reason why the poet who wrote “Tell me 
not, sweet, | am unkind” should not also have written “Ask me no more 
where Job bestows,” or, on the other hand, why the poet who wrote 


Shall | wasting in despair 
Die because a woman's fair... 


should not also have written 


Out upon it! | have lov’d 
Three whole days together... 


With the return of love as a theme to English poetry in the Romantic 
Revival, there was for a time no very decided movement either towards a 
general character or away from it. Wordsworth dealt with the subjective 
love emotion but very rarely, it inspired but a few verses of Keats's 

best work, Byron’s poetic rank would have been very little affected 

if, with the exception of two or three stanzas, he had not used the 
theme at all, and, apart from Shelley, Landor is the only other poet 

who contributed any considerable love poetry to an age which was mostly 
concerned in other directions. Shelley’s great and personal love poetry 
stands by itself in its time, as did Donne’s at an earlier period. 

But, generally speaking, it may be said that in each age before the 
Victorians when love poetry had been a common practice in English 
verse it had been marked always by reference to some general attitude, 
with the result that although it had never been deficient in lyric 

beauty it had been, apart from individual exceptions like Donne and 
Shelley, definitely limited in its psychological interest. With the 
Victorians, however, the most striking thing in this matter is that 

every poet of any consequence wrote love poetry and wrote a good deal 
of it, and it is never possible for a moment to confuse the love poetry 

of one with that of any other. The specific nature of each poet's 
individual contribution could only be attempted in separate studies 

in detail of those poets and cannot be analysed in this brief study 


of general characteristics. But to read Tennyson’s _Maud_, Browning's 
_Last Ride Together_, A Woman's Last Word_, _A Pretty Woman_, and 
_The Lost Mistress_, to choose four of his representative love poems, 
Rossetti’s _House of Life_, and Mrs. Browning’s _Sonnets from the 
Portuguese_, Patmore’s _Unknown Eros_, and Swinburne’s _Dolores_, is 
to pass through a succession of moods as different as they can well be 
in character and having nothing in common save that their attention 

is turned to one centre. And there is no likelihood of time slowly 
investing this heterogeneous body of poetry with a common character 
as it has done with the love poetry of past epochs. No formula can 

ever be invented that shall include the social conscience and romantic 
tenderness of _Maud_, Browning's passionate but ruthless psychological 
subtlety, Rossetti’s entranced voluptuousness, the proud surrender of 
the _Sonnets from the Portuguese_, Patmore’s transfigured worldliness 
and Swinburne’s enraptured embodiment of an abstract passion ina 
substantial image. In Victorian love poetry there is no dominant figure 
but that of love itself, but the theme is celebrated with an orchestral 
fullness that had never before been attained. 


Coming, as they did, after Wordsworth and Shelley and Keats, it cannot 
perhaps be claimed for the Victorian poets that they added notably to 
the spiritual revelation of nature, but it can be said in their praise 

that they were nearly all of them endowed with a very graphic gift of 
exact observation of the natural world. Victorian poetry is alight with 
phrases in which a natural mood or object is set down with the most 
tender and vivid precision. Tennyson’s planet of Love, 


Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky... 


Mrs. Browning's delicate landscape where 
sheep are cropping 
The slant grass and daisies pale, 
And five apple trees stand dropping 
Separate shadows toward the vale... 


FitzGerald’s 


strip of herbage strown 
That just outside divides the desert from the sown... 


Christina Rossetti’s image, as telling as one of Marvell’s, of the 


Green nest full of pleasant shade, 
Wherein three speckled eggs were laid... 


Browning's “pear hung basking over a wall,” Arnold’s 


Have | not pass’d thee on the wooden bridge 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the snow, 
Thy face towards Hinksey and its wintry ridge... 


Patmore’s 


The buried bulb does know 
The signals of the year, 
And hails far summer with his lifted spear... 


Morris's 


| know a little garden close 

Set thick with lily and red rose... 
and Rossetti’s “ground-whirl of the perished leaves of hope,” such 
things can be matched on almost any page of any considerable poet 
of the time. The age may have been not very much concerned with the 
interpretation of nature in Wordsworth’s prophetic sense, but the easy 
mastery over such images as those just given gave to the poetry of the 
time a common background of rich and varied natural beauty, very bright 
in line and colour. 


THE SOUTHERN NEGRO AS A PROPERTY OWNER 

by Leonora Beck Ellis 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of Tom Watson's Magazine, Vol. |, No. 4, 
June 1905, by Various 


Between the Southern negro as property and the Southern negro as 

a property-owner worthy of account, American progress has set its 
milestones thick and strongly marked. Yet, as mere years go, the time has 
been short indeed for a transition of meanings so vast. 


The act of emancipation brought in its train several very serious 

problems, and more than one of these must be acknowledged to have grown 
graver with further-reaching complexities and involutions as the decades 
have passed. But in the present article these are not under consideration. 


The point we desire to emphasize is that one of the most difficult 
questions brought to issue in the emancipation of the negro has already 
solved itself by what we are accustomed to call natural processes. 


When the epochal pen-stroke fell and $3,000,000,000 worth of Southern 
property was suddenly obliterated as property, yet stood there in plain 
world’s view, like the metamorphosed dragon’s teeth, as men with the 
rights of men, there were masters of statecraft everywhere who faced one 
another blankly, asking how such a situation was to resolve itself. Not 
even the most sanguine saw any reason to hope that so complex an issue 
as that involved in the relation of the freedmen to the land could be 
brought to satisfactory or righteous solution until at least three or 

four generations had mingled dust with dust. 


The relation of the freedmen to the soil! Here was the problem that must 
have given pause to an older state, a European nation, say, upon the eve 
of liberating at one stroke four millions of serfs. 


But young nations, like young individuals, often let their deep 
convictions sweep them unprepared into strange conditions and perils, 
from which only the magnificent vitality of youth rescues them without 
disaster. 


The United States Government has, for half a dozen years past, recognized 
itas a duty to compile and offer for public reading certain facts and 
figures relating to the progress of the negro in acquiring education, 
following different pursuits and trades, and accumulating property. Out 
of the various reports upon these subjects issued from the Department of 
Labor since 1897 it is probably the information set forth regarding the 
property-holdings of the former slaves and slaves’ children in three or 

four Southern states that will strike the greatest number of people with 
surprise, even with that form of astonishment which borders on unbelief. 
Yet this surprise is of the healthful type, and the unbelief passes when 

a closer investigation is made into the matter. 


The closer investigation is undoubtedly worth while, and it will prove 
profitable for a little while to exchange general statements and sweeping 


surveys for definite figures, well verified data and typical cases within 
a limited territory. 


Therefore, to illustrate clearly that particular phase of the negro’s 
progress, the adjustment of his relations to the land and his steadily 
advancing gains in real estate and other property-holdings, it will 

serve best to take the state of Georgia and present certain comparative 
data relating to the situation here. 


Our choice of the commonwealth of Georgia for the setting forth of 

this matter, instead of some sister state, can be easily justified. 

Although the youngest of the original thirteen states, and the only 

one whose early constitution barred slavery from its boundaries, yet, 

when the Civil War came on Georgia had long been a slave state of great 
importance, and at once took a leading part in the struggle. Her people 
suffered heavier losses from the war, it is authoritatively claimed, than 

those of any other state except Virginia, the old order of things being 

more utterly wrecked and old landmarks more completely effaced here than 
elsewhere. 


There are other reasons for our choice less disputable even than these. 
Georgia has the largest area of any state east of the Mississippi River, 

and, in her great sweep of 59,475 square miles, from the Appalachian 
Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean, exhibits the greatest diversity of soil, 
climate and physical features, all of which must be conceded to affect 
negro life and industry. Lying largely in the so-called “Black Belt,” the 

state still presents quite as marked a diversity of social conditions as 

of physical, nor have any of the former slave-holding states been more 
strongly affected than this by the industrial and educational movements 
which have stirred the South within the last few years. It is only 

fair to call attention, likewise, to the fact that, while Georgia is 

recognized as the centre of some of the most radical thought and action 
upon the negro question, yet this condition is counterbalanced by the 
existence within its borders of a mass of white voters who seem more than 
ordinarily swayed by an intense sense of justice to the black. Witness 

the manner in which all bills tending toward negro disfranchisement meet 
summary defeat before the Georgia Legislature, and, again, the defeat of 
the last year’s movement to divide the state’s educational funds in such 

a way as to allow to colored schools only the pro rata share representing 
taxes on the property of the negro. 


Furthermore, it may be added here, that while the state has no Hampton 


or Tuskeegee within her borders, still she has most excellent public 
schools for negroes, and in several cities she is now giving them 
admirable training in manual and industrial arts along with the academic 
studies, as, notably, at Columbus; and she also has an important branch 
of her state university devoted to the industrial, technical and manual 
training of colored youths—that is, the Industrial College for Negroes at 
Savannah, a high-grade institution wholly supported by public funds. 


If the selection of Georgia for a local study of the negro’s material 

progress does not yet appear justified, then the last, and in itself 

wholly adequate, reason may now be assigned, namely, that the state 

has the largest negro population of any in the Union, her colored 

people numbering 1,034,998, or a bare trifle under 50 per cent. of the 
entire population. Observe that in this state are congregated more than 
one-eighth as many blacks as are scattered throughout the remaining half 
a hundred states and territories of the Union. 


New Year's Day of 1863 saw 470,000 freedmen in Georgia, these in the 
main having been ushered into liberty in quite as destitute a condition, 
regarding land and other worldly possessions, as that in which they 

were ushered into existence. The exceptions to this generally prevalent 
destitution were favored slaves here and there whose former masters and 
mistresses, too often nearly destitute themselves, had deeded them little 
homesteads, or in some other way given them a start in independence. 
Or, again, there were exceptions in the case of the few thousands upon 
whom General Sherman and his associates had bestowed certain donatives 
in the shape of wages, usually unearned, and bounty money or lands, all 
distributed with the injudiciousness expected in such a situation. 


Today, barely one generation’s space removed from that hour of strange 
and sorrowful conditions, these freedmen and their children pay taxes 

on more than a million acres of Georgia land, not to mention houses, 
household goods, stock, agricultural implements, merchandise and other 
taxable properties. If the situation speaks well for American life and 
opportunities, it also speaks well for the black man, and more eloquently 
still for his chances in the South. 


The toilsome processes by which the Georgia negro has climbed from 
destitution to his present state of comparative prosperity deserve more 
than a passing glance. Do not think it was the same as if you or your 
neighbor, or even Mr. Riis’s European, who is to be refashioned into an 
American, should start today without money or lands, without friends 


except those destitute as yourselves. We should know where to turn, what 
work to take up, how to apply whatever of skill or energy or special 
aptitudes might exist within us. Failing of skill or marked aptitudes 

of our own, failing even of an ordinarily good education, we should at 
least have within us inherited instincts to help us out of the difficult 
situation. Above all, we should know what was in the world, what was 
worth striving for, where to set our aims. 


But what of skill did the negro have, save in the rudimentary forms 

of agriculture? Whither, save for restraining influences, would his 
inherited instincts have led him? What did he know of life experientially 
beyond the log square of a slave’s cabin, or by observation and hearsay 
beyond the compass of the plantation lord’s domain? 


No; set it down that the new freedman was poorer than the poorest, and, 
except in rare cases, more ignorant than can now be readily conceived of. 
In such condition, with no higher aims to impel him to work than the bare 
instinct of self-preservation, his work must of necessity be for many 

years only a bread-meat-and-shelter matter. 


Yet, somehow—who can tell by what strange evolution?—working on blindly, 
gropingly, toilsomely, he has still contrived to press forward, until 

today, with a generation scarcely gone, he stands on a plane no one 

counted on his reaching under a hundred years. And the best of all his 

gains is that the most intelligent of his race have come to comprehend 

what true progress means, and to compare the slight space traversed by 
their people with the vast upward stretch reaching away in front of them. 


During one of the large conventions which recently met in a Georgia 

city, a visitor from New England asked me, with genuine concern: “But 
where do your better class negroes live? Or are there no blacks decently 
housed, no places at least approximately clean and comfortable that they 
can claim as homes? In various cities through your section | have found 
only swarming and fetid negro quarters, the worst of slums, a menace to 
municipal health, both physical and moral. Is there nothing more hopeful 
than this to show for the race?” 


Admitting the general truth of his imputation, | was still able to 

point out to him a few streets, or sections of streets, where the most 
intelligent and prosperous of the blacks of the city had made themselves 
real homes. Yet even these, he demurred, bordered too close upon those 
same slums he had been fretting over. For in Southern cities the people 


of this race keep together, it will be noted. 


But | told my guest to come with me to the country if he would see the 
negro at his racial best. Agriculture, | assured him, had come very near 

to spelling out salvation for this people. Instance the state conference 

of colored farmers convening not so very long ago in Savannah. Nearly two 
hundred delegates were present, and everyone owned his own home, many 
being comparatively wealthy. One in particular was pointed out as worth 
$50,000, made entirely from agriculture. 


In the country, then, we must still look for the best average of the 

negro’s home, his domestic life and virtues, as well as his industry 

and thrift. A brief investigation of conditions brought our New England 
friend to the same conclusion, and he went away much better satisfied as 
to the prospects of the race. 


Certain facts and figures which interested this intelligent student of 
racial conditions will doubtless interest scores of others, and they are, 
therefore, offered in the present paper. 


Georgia has 137 counties, each constituting a small commonwealth 

in itself. Being settled at irregular periods and under diverse 
circumstances, varying, moreover, in topography and character of the soil 
and climate, these counties exhibit each a different ratio of the negroes 
to the whites. 


A glance at the maps may aid in forming a clear idea of the movements and 
growth of the black population in Georgia. In 1790, it will be observed, 

the counties near the coast were the only ones settled, and if the black 

folk were inconsiderable in numbers, so were the white. 


But by 1800 the slaves were showing a rapid increase, and were being 
moved up the Savannah River, while from that time to 1840 the population, 
both white and black, exhibited a marked tendency to seek the rich lands 
of the interior, bushing westward and, a little later, southwestward. 


At the close of the year 1900 the blacks of the state had increased from 

the few thousands of slaves of a century back, held chiefly on the coast, 

to more than a million free people, fairly well dispersed through all but 

the extreme mountain counties and paying taxes on many million dollars of 
Georgia property. 


From the office of the comptroller-general of the state there is issued 
annually a full report of the property-holdings of both blacks and 
whites, set forth with exactness of detail county by county. From the 
file of these reports it is easy to make a comparative study, in brief 

or at length, of past changes, progress or retrogression, and the present 
status in any or all of the Georgia counties. But the general reader will 
be able to draw his conclusions from a glance at a few of these. 


Chatham County, the original seat of settlement, is perhaps the best 
starting-point. It is located in Southeastern Georgia, washed by the 
Savannah River and the tides of the Atlantic, has for its county seat 
Savannah, the second city of the state, and comprises mainly a stretch 
of marshland, low islands and flat, sandy tracts. In early days a brisk 
slave trade brought many negroes to this county, and since the war 
the city of Savannah has attracted the freedmen in great numbers. The 
relations between whites and blacks have been more uniformly cordial 
here than elsewhere, the former being in the main of the original 
slave-holding class, and the latter largely house servants. The situation 
is thus in direct contrast to that in Atlanta, for instance. By the year 
1790 there were already 8,313 blacks in Chatham County, as against 2,456 
whites; while the census of a hundred years later shows an increase to 
54,757 negroes and 22,966 whites. 


Sherman's celebrated field order, issued immediately after his investment 
of Savannah, gave hundreds of former slaves temporary possession of 
valuable lands on the coast and sea islands of this county, as it did to 

a lesser extent in certain other sections of the state. This tenure was 

in some cases brief, but in many others became permanent. Hence, even 
as early as 1875, we find the freedmen owning 1,491 acres of Chatham's 
land, valued at upward of $70,000, besides town and city realty worth 
$152,760. Twenty-five years later they had multiplied these figures by 

four, approximately. No bad showing, when all things are taken into 
consideration. 


Another coast county, Liberty, is beyond doubt the most interesting in 
its history of all the so-called “black counties.” This, too, is located 

in the southeastern portion of Georgia, a neighbor of Chatham's, with 
much the same climate and topographical features, and was laid out in 
1777. But the history of its first settlers deserves to be traced much 
further back, for, in 1695, there had come to South Carolina a little 
colony of New England Puritans, breaking off from the parent church 
at Dorchester, Mass., and led by Joseph Soul, a Harvard graduate and 


teacher. Their location in South Carolina having proved unhealthful, they 
were attracted by Oglethorpe’s little Georgia settlement, and, having 
secured a grant of 52,000 acres on the present site of Liberty County, 

they removed thither in 1752, their colony then numbering 280 whites and 
536 negro slaves! The county was laid off as Midway, but later changed 

its name to Liberty. It should be remarked that when secession from the 
Union became an issue this county voted solidly against it. 


After the Civil War the land here was thrown largely on the market, and 
at several places, notably Woodville, Ogeechee and Belmont, numbers of 
negroes united themselves into colonies and bought extensive tracts. 
There are now in the county nearly ten thousand negroes, with half that 
number of whites; and the former own more than 50,000 acres of land. 


Appling is a county also in the southeastern portion of the state, but 
presenting a very different showing. It is a level county, inland, with 

poor soil, and the tide of slaves poured around it without touching it. 

In 1820 there were just eighty-six negroes within its borders. When 
manumission came there were only about seven hundred Appling County 
slaves to be set free. At the present time it is estimated that there are 
3,000 negroes in the county, with more than twice that number of whites. 
But from the comptroller-general’s latest report it appears that the 

former own 17,946 acres of land, such land as it is! 


Now run up to Central Georgia. Here is found the flourishing city 

of Macon, in the county of Bibb. The census of 1890 gave Macon a 
population of 22,746, of whom one-half were negroes. The land in this 
section is hilly, with soil mixed, good and bad. Twenty-five years ago 
there were something over 11,000 negroes in the county, outnumbering 
the whites by nearly two thousand, and they owned 2,611 acres of land. 
Now the blacks have a trifle more than doubled in numbers, as well as 
in property-holdings. Observe, too, the higher value of the negro’s 

farm lands in this section. His 4,500 acres of Bibb County land is now 
assessed at $413,300, which amount, added to his town and city realty and 
other taxable properties, makes an aggregate value of $719,380 in this 
county alone. 


A little to the northeast of Bibb County lies Baldwin, of which 
Milledgeville, the former state capital, is the chief town. This was a 

very wealthy ante-bellum section, with large holdings in slaves as well 
as lands. When the Civil War began Baldwin County could muster 5,000 
slaves, although of the whites, rich and poor, there were only 4,000. 


When the census of 1890 was taken the negroes had increased to 9,343, the 
whites only to 5,262. Last year the negroes were paying taxes on 6,501 

acres of Baldwin County land, valued at $26,599, besides a large amount 

of city and town property and other possessions, the whole aggregating 
$104,592. 


Take another county in Middle Georgia, a county of good lands but without 
a town of any size in it, therefore representing more nearly a plain 
agricultural average. Any one of a score might be selected. Let us say 

Butts, a small but prosperous county which was laid out in 1825 and at 

the outbreak of the war had 3,082 slaves and 3,375 whites. A quarter of a 
century ago its freedmen, numbering approximately 4,000 people, owned but 
ninety-seven acres of land in the entire county and $350 worth of town 
property. Have they climbed since 1875? In numbers they are now estimated 
at 7,000, against a like number of whites, and last year these negroes 

paid taxes on 1,613 acres of good average farming land, and on other 
property which ran the total valuation in Butts up to $49,941. 


In the mountain counties of Georgia it has been different, the increase 
in number of negroes as well as their possessions being slow and 
uncertain, while the whites have maintained a steady progress in such 
sections. This, however, is clearly accounted for by the lesser ratio 

the agricultural interests bear to others in mountainous districts, and 
the dependence of the negroes upon the former. Glance at Gilmer County, 
with its sixty-nine blacks and almost 10,000 whites, the former paying 
taxes on a few hundred acres of rocky hillsides, and their whole county 
property aggregating, by the most recent returns, only $957, while the 
latter show taxable possessions valued at $728,000. In Rabun, Towns, 
Flannin and neighboring counties the situation shows much the same. 


This brief study of typical counties may be closed with certain 
comparative data from Fulton, which contains the state's capital, 
Atlanta, a progressive and rapidly growing city distinctly of the “New 
South” type. Fulton was not laid out until 1853, hence is relatively 

young in the sisterhood of counties. Only about 2,000 slaves were set 
free in this county. Compare the number with the 16,000 manumitted in 
Chatham. But today there are more than 50,000 negroes in Fulton, and, 
although they own but a thousand acres of land in the county, yet the 
aggregate value of their whole property is a bare trifle below one 

million dollars! 


To extract the most important meanings from such figures is not 


difficult. In connection with them several facts should be kept in mind, 
the first of which is that the negro’s land-holdings in Georgia as well 
as in adjoining states are usually parceled out in very small individual 
lots. In a canvass of fifty-six typical counties of the state, the 

following table was established to show the average size of the farm 
lots among negro proprietors: 


CLASSIFIED SIZE PER CENT. OF 
TOTAL OWNERS 


Under 10 acres 30.50 

10 or under 4O acres 27.00 
4O or under 100 acres 21.85 
100 or under 200 acres 12.80 
200 or under 500 acres 6.89 
500 acres or over 93 


The fifty-six counties canvassed represent the majority of negro holdings 
in the state, and the average here established may fairly be taken as 

that of the state at large, or, indeed, of the agricultural South. The 

fact that a very large proportion of the farms are so limited in size 

as to amount only to gardens, or, in negro parlance, “patches,” augurs 
well rather than ill, for it means many small proprietors instead of 
merely a few large ones and the rest all renters or day laborers. Since 

out of 369,265 black people in the state ten years of age or over who 

are engaged in gainful occupations, almost two-thirds are employed in 
some line of agricultural work, is it not well that the million acres 

owned by negroes should be distributed in small holdings? It is easy to 
deduce from this the manifest decline of the metayer, or tenant system 
of farming. To be sure, these one-acre, or even ten-acre farms will 
seldom support the owner, though he may have the smallest family, or none 
at all. Such farms are largely instances of what may be called, in the 
German phrase, _Parzellenbetriebe_—that is, farms not large enough to 
occupy the labor of a family, but serving as sources of partial support 

to those with supplementary occupations. Yet, in many cases, these little 
plots of ground will grow to goodly farms within a few years. The same 
story has been traced a thousand times in the past quarter of a century. 


It will be remarked, also, that the negro’s town and city property 
is increasing greatly. In 1880 the assessed value of such property 
was only $1,201,992, or 20 per cent. of their entire state property; 

while in 1902 it is $4,389,422, which is close to 29 per cent. of the 


state’s aggregate. Thus, while agriculture gave the freedman his start 

in self-maintenance, and is still his chief dependence, yet paths of 
employment and sources of revenue in cities are being discovered by him 
more and more as the years go by and his education progresses. 


Before passing to the close, another point is worthy of especial note, 
interesting both the economist and the sociologist. In 1875 the assessed 
value of the household and kitchen furniture owned by all the negroes in 
the state, then numbering between six and seven million souls, was only 
$21,186, or something like three cents’ worth to each individual. But in 
1902 the assessed value of the same class of property was $1,688,541, or 

a trifle over the value of a dollar and a half to each colored man, woman 
and child in the state. Upon this phase of development and progress no 
comment is needed. 


In brief, then, the black people of Georgia paid taxes for 1902 on 

1,175,291 acres of land, and upon an entire property aggregating 
$15,188,069 in assessed value. This means, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that the negroes of Georgia, or, broadly speaking, the South, are 
accumulating property and acquiring homes. And since the negro with a 
home is almost sure to stand for law, order and civic faithfulness, it 
means, moreover, a reaching out toward higher standards of living, not 
material living alone, but social life, mental and moral striving and 
achievements. 


Comprehending the situation in its fulness, no man can deny that the race 
is actually _started_ on the road to better things than their past might 
have indicated that they were capable of attaining. 


OF MRS. JARLEY, THE ORIGINAL TIN-CANNER 

--OF THE TWO SCHOOLS OF TIN-CAN THOUGHT 

--OF THE HARD-BOILED BACHELOR WITH THE CONDENSED OUTFIT 
--AND OF FOLK WHO RIDE ON THE BACKS OF THEIR NECKS 
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Mr. Charles Dickens, in _The Old Curiosity Shop_, described the original 
luxurious tin-canning vehicle; but Dickens knew the contraption as a 


caravan. And instead of being motor-driven, it was, of course, 
horse-drawn. The original tin-can tourist appears to have been Mrs. 
Jarley, proprietress of Jarley’s Waxwork, who “rode in a smart little 
house upon wheels, with white dimity curtains festooning the windows, 
and window shutters of green picked out with panels of a staring red, in 
which happily contrasted colors the whole concern shone brilliant... 
One-half of it ... was carpeted, and so partitioned off at the further 

end as to accommodate a sleeping-place, constructed after the fashion 
of a berth on board ship, which was shaded, like the little windows, 

with fair white curtains, and looked comfortable enough, though by what 
kind of gymnastic exercise the lady of the caravan ever contrived to get 
into it, was an unfathomable mystery. The other half served for a 
kitchen, and was fitted up with a stove whose small chimney passed 
through the room. It held also a closet or larder, several chests, a 

great pitcher of water, and a few cooking utensils and articles of 
crockery.” 


Heated discussions arise among the tin-canners as to the proper size of 

a camping outfit. The man with a portable bungalow scorns the man who 
jams all his belongings into a small space as being an old woman and a 
tight-wad; while the man who packs his camping outfit into the small 
machine views the portable bungalow owner with the utmost contempt as 
being inefficient, spoiled by luxury, a road hog and a slave to his 
belongings. 


In Lemon City, a suburb of Miami, | found a tin-canner whose tin-canning 
outfit was probably the extreme opposite of the portable bungalow 

outfit. His home was Chicago, and since early autumn he had jounced from 
Chicago down to Texas, around the eastern side of the Gulf of Mexico, 
down the west coast of Florida and up the east coast. 


He was a hard-boiled bachelor of the sort who announces loudly that he 
doesn't propose to bother anybody and that he doesn’t want anybody to 
bother him. His means of locomotion was a small Ford runabout with a 
box-like contraption behind the seat similar to that used by salesmen 
who carry their samples around with them. Nothing was strapped to the 
sides or the running boards of the machine; it was an ordinary runabout 
with the top up and with an inconspicuous box attached behind. Into this 
box, which a carpenter had built for him for a matter of seven dollars, 
the tin-canner had packed everything that he needed for a five months’ 
camping trip. He had lain awake at night for years doping out exactly 
where he was going to carry the butter and how he could fry the eggs 


with the least commotion; and the final result was a masterpiece of 
compactness--or such compactness that if any one but the inventor had 
tried to repack the camping outfit, he might have sweated over the 
problem for two hours and still had enough left over to fill a freight 

Car. 


The front of the box came off and proved to be shelves packed with tin 
cans and other matters pertaining to the kitchen. A khaki top and sides 
pulled out of the top of the box, extending straight backward from the 
machine top, and were held in place by collapsible uprights. The seat of 
the machine, laid along the top of his kitchen shelves, formed his bed; 
and on this was placed what he called a shoulder-and-hip mattress. Alla 
person needed, he explained, was a mattress that made a comfortable 
resting-place for his hips and shoulders: it made no difference what 
became of his legs. His cooking utensils, including a collapsible stove 
no bigger than a fair-sized inkwell, came out of a small tin Suit-case. 

He had every move planned out in detail. 


“In the morning,” he explained, fondling his outfit with the proud and 
gentle hands of a parent, “I! get up and eat one of these individual 
packages of breakfast food. While I’m doing that the water is boiling 

for my coffee, and as soon as the coffee is done, | put on my frying pan 
with bacon and eggs in it. | use two paper napkins for my tablecloth. 
When | have finished breakfast, | put the eggshells in the 

breakfast-food box, wipe out the frying-pan with the napkins, put them 
into the box on top of the eggshells, and touch a match to the box. That 
cleans everything up.” He knew exactly how, when and where he was going 
to do everything, and he was delighted to knock off a couple of days to 
explain any or all of his well-ordered regimen to any one who wanted to 
know about it. He would even deign to explain it as fully as possible to 
some who didn't want to know about it. One of his greatest pleasures was 
to unpack and pack the tin suit-case that contained his kitchen 

utensils. It seemed impossible that any human agency could get all of 
them into the space at his disposal, but he could do it almost every 

time. Occasionally he would find himself with a frying-pan left over 

when the packing was finished; but instead of getting excited he would 
unpack calmly and coolly and fit the things together with a practised 
hand until there was nothing left over. He had a collapsible chair that 
dropped into the side pocket of his coat and took up less space than a 
note-book. He had a diminutive double-ended ice-cream freezer. This was 
his ice-chest. Butter went in one end and milk or cream in the other. 

The biggest day in the life of this genius will, | believe, be when he 


discovers a collapsible frying pan that will fold into a one-pound 
bacon box. 


The ordinary tin-canner, unlike these two extreme examples, is content 
with an ordinary, small touring car, which, when in motion, has a part 

of his camping outfit attached to every exposed part of his machine. The 
tent and a couple of suit-cases are attached to one running board; 
mattresses and blankets are attached to the other; cases of canned 
goods, kitchen utensils and other odds and ends are fixed to the rear or 
concealed beneath a false floor in the tonneau. The false floor is 
frequently carried to such an extreme that the occupants of the 
automobile convey the impression of riding around the world on the backs 
of their necks. When the ordinary tin-canners break out their camping 
outfit, the tent extends out at right angles from the side door of the 

car, so that the occupants of the tent can use the car as a combination 
lavatory, sitting-room, chiffonier, clothes closet, pantry and 

safe-deposit vault. 


OF CONCEPTION; WHAT IT IS; 
HOW WOMEN ARE TO ORDER THEMSELVES AFTER CONCEPTION. 
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SECT. |. What Conception is._ 


Conception is nothing else but an action of the womb, by which the 
prolific seed is received and retained, that an infant may be engendered 
and formed out of it. There are two sorts of conception: the one 
according to nature, which is followed by the generation of the infant 

in the womb; the other false, and wholly against nature, in which the 
seed changes into water, and produces only false conceptions, moles, or 
other strange matter. 


SECT. Il. How a Woman ought to order herself after Conception._ 


My design in this treatise being brevity, | shall bring forward a little 

of what the learned have said of the causes of twins, and whether there 

be any such things as superfcetations, or a second conception, ina 
woman, (which is yet common enough) when | come to show you how the 


midwife ought to proceed in the delivery of the women that are pregnant 
with them. But, having already spoke of conception, | think it now 
necessary to show how such as have conceived ought to order themselves 
during their pregnancy, that they may avoid those inconveniences which 
often endanger the life of the child, and many times their own. 


A woman, after conception, during the time of her being pregnant, ought 
to be looked upon as indisposed or sick, though in good health: for 
child-bearing is a kind of nine months’ sickness, being all that time in 
expectation of many inconveniences which such a condition usually causes 
to those that are not well governed during that time; and therefore 

ought to resemble a good pilot, who, when sailing on a rough sea, and 
full of rocks, avoids and shuns the danger, if he steers with prudence; 

but if not, it is a thousand to one but he suffers shipwreck. In like 

manner, a pregnant woman is often in danger of miscarrying and losing 
her life, if she is not very careful to prevent those accidents to which 

she is subject all the time of her pregnancy: all which time her care 

must be double, first of herself, and secondly, of the child she goes 

with; for otherwise, a single error may produce a double mischief; for, 

if she receives a prejudice, her child also suffers with her. Let a 

woman, therefore, after conception, observe a good diet, suitable to her 
temperament, custom, condition, and quality: and if she can, let the air 
where she ordinarily dwells be clear and well tempered, free from 
extremes either of heat or cold; for being too hot it dissipateth the 

spirits too much, and causeth many weaknesses; and by being too cold and 
foggy, it may bring down rheums and distillations on the lungs, and so 
cause her to cough, which, by its impetuous motion, forcing downwards, 
may make her miscarry. She ought always to avoid all nauseous and ill 
smells; for sometimes the stench of a candle, not well put out, may 

cause her to come before her time; and | have known the smell of 
charcoal to have the same effect. Let her also avoid smelling of rue, 

mint, pennyroyal, castor, brimstone, &c. 


But, with respect to their diet, pregnant women have generally so great 
loathings, and so many different longings, that it is very difficult to 
prescribe an exact diet for them. Only this | think advisable, that they 

may use those meats and drinks which are to them most desirable, though 
perhaps not in themselves so wholesome as some others, and, it may be, 
not so pleasant; but this liberty must be made use of with this caution, 
that what they desire be not in itself unwholesome: and also, that in 

every thing they take care of excess. But, if a pregnant woman finds 

herself not troubled with such longings as we have spoken of, let her 


take simple food, and in such quantity as may be sufficient for herself 
and the child, which her appetite may in a great measure regulate; for 
it is alike hurtful for her to fast too long, or eat too much; and, 
therefore, rather let her eat a little and often; especially let her 

avoid eating too much at night; because the stomach being too much 
filled, compresseth the diaphragm, and thereby causeth difficulty of 
breathing. Let her meat be easy of digestion, such as the tenderest 
parts of beef, mutton, veal, sows, pullets, capons, pigeons, and 
partridges, either boiled or roasted, as she likes best; new-laid eggs 
are also very good for her; and let her put into her broth those herbs 
that purify it, as sorrel, lettuce, succory, and burrage; for they will 
purge and purify the blood. Let her avoid whatever is hot seasoned, 
especially pies and baked meats, which, being of hot digestion, 
overcharge the stomach. If she desires fish, let it be fresh, and such 

as is taken out of rivers and running streams. Let her eat quinces of 
marmalade, to strengthen her child; sweet almonds, honey, sweet apples, 
and full ripe grapes, are also good. Let her abstain from all sharp, 

sour, bitter, and salt things; and all things that tend to provoke the 
terms—such as garlic, onions, mustard, fennel, pepper, and all spices 
except cinnamon, which in the last two months is good for her. If at 
first her diet be sparing, as she increases in bigness let her diet be 
increased; for she ought to consider she has a child as well as herself 
to nourish. Let her be moderate in her drinking; and if she drinks wine, 
let it be rather claret than white, (which will make good blood, help 
the digestion, and comfort the stomach, which is always weakly during 
her pregnancy); but white wine being diuretic, or that which provokes 
urine, ought to be avoided. Let her have a care of too much exercise; 
let her avoid dancing, riding in a coach, or whatever else puts the body 
into violent motion, especially in her first month. But to be more 
particular, | shall here set down rules proper for every month for the 
child-bearing woman to order herself, from the time she has first 
conceived to the time of her delivery. 


_Rules for the First Two Months._ 


As soon as a woman knows (or has reason to believe) she hath conceived, 
she ought to abstain from all violent motions and exercises; whether she 
walks on foot, or rides on horseback, or in a coach, it ought to be very 
gently. Let her beware she lift not her arms too high, nor carry great 
burdens, nor repose herself on hard and uneasy seats. Let her use 
moderately good juicy meat, and of easy digestion; and let her wine be 


neither too strong nor too sharp, but a little mingled with water; or if 

she be very abstemious, she may use water wherein cinnamon is boiled. 
Let her avoid fastings, thirst, watchings, mourning, sadness, anger, and 

all other perturbations of the mind. Let none present any strange or 
unwholesome thing to her, nor so much as name it, lest she should desire 
it, and not be able to get it, and so either cause her to miscarry, or 

the child to have some deformity on that account. Let her bowels be kept 
loose with prunes, raisins, or manna, in her broth; and let her use the 
following electuary, to strengthen the womb and the child:— 


“Take conserve of burrage, buglos, and red roses, each two ounces; of 
balm an ounce; citron peel and shreds, myrobalans candied, each an 
ounce; extract of wood aloes, a scruple; pearl prepared, half a drachm; 
red coral, ivory, each a drachm; candied nutmegs, two drachms; and with 
syrup of apples and quinces make an electuary.” 


_Let her observe the following._ 


“Take pearls prepared, a drachm; red coral prepared and ivory, each half 

a drachm; yellow citron peel, mace, cinnamon, cloves, each half a 

drachm; saffron, a scruple; wood aloes, half a scruple; ambergris, six 
drachms; and with six ounces of sugar dissolved in rose-water, make 

rolls.” Let her also apply strengtheners to the navel, of nutmeg, mace, 
mastich, made up in bags, or a toast dipped in malmsey, sprinkled with 
powder of mint. If she happens to desire clay, chalk, or coals, (as many 
pregnant women do), give her beans boiled with sugar; and if she happens 
to long for any thing she cannot obtain, let her drink a large draught 

of pure cold water. 


_Rules for the Third Month._ 


In this month and the next, be sure to keep from bleeding; for though it 
may be safe and proper at other times, yet it will not be so to the end 

of the fourth month; and yet if blood abound, or some incidental disease 
happen, which requires evacuation, you may use a Cupping-glass, with 
scarification, and a little blood may be drawn from the shoulders and 
arms, especially if she has been accustomed to bleed. Let her also take 
care of lacing herself too straitly, but give herself more liberty than 

she used to do; for, inclosing her abdomen in too strait a mould, she 
hinders the infant from taking its free growth, and often makes it come 


before its time. 


_Rules for the Fourth Month._ 


In this month also you ought to keep the child-bearing woman from 
bleeding, unless in extraordinary cases; but when the month is past, 
bloodletting and physic may be permitted, if it be gentle and mild; and 
perhaps it may be necessary to prevent abortion. In this month she may 
purge, in the acute disease; but purging may be used only from the 
beginning of this month to the end of the sixth: but let her take care 
that in purging she use no vehement medicine, nor any bitter, as aloes, 
which is disagreeable and hurtful to the child, and opens the mouth of 
the vessels; neither let her use coloquintida, scammony, nor turbith; 

she may use Cassia, Manna, rhubarb, agaric, and senna: but dyacidodium 
purgans is best, with a little of electuary of the juice of roses. 


_Rules for the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Months._ 


In these months child-bearing women are troubled with coughs, 
heart-beating, fainting, watching, pains in the loins and hips, and 
bleeding. The cough is from a sharp vapour that comes to the jaws and 
rough artery from the terms, or the thin part of that blood gotten into 
the veins of the breast, or falling from the head to the breast; this 
endangers abortion, and strength fails from watching; therefore purge 
the humours that come to the breast with rhubarb and agaric, and 
strengthen the head as in a catarrh, and give sweet lenitives, as ina 
cough. Palpitation and fainting arise from vapours that go to it by the 
arteries, or from blood that aboundeth, and cannot get out at the womb, 
but ascends, and oppresseth the heart; and in this case, cordials, 

should be used both inwardly and outwardly. Watching is from sharp dry 
vapours that trouble the animal spirits, and in this case use frictions, 

and let the woman wash her feet at bed-time, and let her take syrup of 
poppies, dried roses, emulsions of sweet almonds, and white poppy seed. 
If she be troubled with pains in her loins and hips, as in these months 
she is subject to be, from the weight of her child, who is now grown big 
and heavy, and so stretcheth the ligaments of the womb, and parts 
adjacent, let her hold it up with swathing bands about her neck. About 
this time also the woman often happens to have a flux of blood; either 

at the nose, womb, or hemorrhoids, from plenty of blood, or from the 
weakness of the child that takes it not in; or else from evil HUMour in 


the blood, that stirs up nature to send it forth. And sometimes it 
happens that the vessels of the womb may be broken, either by some 
violent motion, fall, cough, or trouble of mind, (for any of these will 

work that effect); and this is so dangerous, that in such a case the 

child cannot be well; but if it be from blood only, the danger is less, 
provided it flows by the veins of the neck of the womb; for then it 
prevents plethory, and takes not away the nourishment of the child; but 
if it proceeds from the weakness of the child, that draws it not in, 
abortion of the child often follows, or hard travail, or else she goes 
beyond her time. But if it flows by the inward veins of the womb, there 
is more danger by the openness of the womb, if it come from evil blood; 
the danger is alike from cacochimy, which is like to fall upon both. If 

it arises from plethory, open a vein, but with great caution, and use 
astringents, of which the following will do well:—Take pearls prepared, 

a scruple; red coral, two scruples; mace, nutmeg, each a drachm; 
cinnamon, half a drachm; make a powder: or, with sugar, make rolls. Or 
give this powder in broth: “Take red coral, a drachm; red sander, half a 
drachm; bole, a drachm; sealed earth, tormentil roots, each two 
scruples, with sugar of roses, and manus Christa; with pearl, five 
drachms; make a powder.” You may also strengthen the child at the navel; 
and if there be a cacochimy, alter the humours; and if you may do it 
safely, evacuate: you may likewise use amulets in her hands and about 
her neck. In a flux of hemorrhoids wear off the pain; and let her drink 
hot wine with a toasted nutmeg. In these months the bowels are also 
subject to be bound; but if it be without any apparent disease, the 
broth of a chicken, or veal sodden with oil, or with the decoction of 
mallows, or of marshmallows, mercury, or linseed, put up in a clyster, 
will not be amiss, but in less quantity than is given in other cases: 

viz. of the decoction five ounces, of cassia fistula one ounce. But if 

she will not take a clyster, one or two yolks of new-laid eggs, or a 

little peaspottage warm, a little salt and sugar, supped a little before 
meat, will be very convenient. But if her bowels be distended and 
stretched out with wind, a little fennel seed and aniseed reduced into a 
powder, and mingled with honey and sugar, made after the manner of an 
electuary, will do very well. Also, if the thighs and feet swell, let 

them be anointed with exphrodinum (which is a liquid medicine made with 
vinegar and rose-water, mingled with salt.) 


_Rules for the Eighth Month._ 


The eighth is commonly the most dangerous, therefore the greatest care 


and caution ought to be used; the diet better in quality, but no more, 

nor indeed so much in quantity as before; but she must abate her 
exercise: and because then pregnant women, by reason that sharp humours 
alter the belly, are accustomed to weaken their spirit and strength, 

they may well take before meat an electuary of diarrhaden or aromaticum 
rosatum, or diamagarton; and sometimes they may lick a little honey: as 
they will loath and nauseate their meat, they may take green ginger 
candied with sugar, or the rinds of citron and oranges candied; and let 
them often use honey for the strengthening of the infant. When she is 
not far from her labour, let her eat every day seven roasted figs before 

her meat, and sometimes let her lick a little honey. But let her beware 

of salt and powdered meat, for it is neither good for her nor the child. 


_Rules for the Ninth Month._ 


In the ninth month let her refrain from lifting any great weight; but 

let her move a little more, to dilate the parts and stir up natural 

heat. Let her take heed of stooping, and neither sit too much, nor lie 

on her sides; neither ought she to bend herself much, lest the child be 
unfolded in the umbilical ligament, by which means it often perisheth. 
Let her walk and stir often, and let her exercise be rather to go 

upwards than downwards. Let her diet, now especially, be light and easy 
of digestion; and damask prunes with sugar, or figs with raisins, before 
meat; as also the yolks of eggs, flesh and broth of chickens, birds, 
partridges and pheasants; astringent and roasted meats, with rice, hard 
eggs, millet, and such like other things, are proper. Baths of sweet 
water, with emollient herbs, ought to be used by her this month with 
some intermission; and after the baths, let her belly be anointed with 
oil of violets; but for her privy parts it is better to anoint them with 

the fat of hens, geese, or ducks, or with oil of lilies, and the 

decoction of linseed and fenugreek, boiled with oil of linseed and 
marshmallows, or with the following liniment:— 


“Take of mallows and marshmallows, cut and shred, of each an ounce; of 
linseed one ounce; let them be boiled from twenty ounces of water to 
ten; then let her take three ounces of the boiled broth; of oil of 

almonds and oil of flower-de-luce, of each one ounce; of deer’s suet 
three ounces.” Let her bathe with this, and anoint herself with it warm. 


If for fourteen days before the birth she do every morning and evening 
bathe and moisten her belly with muscadine and lavender water, the child 


will be much strengthened thereby. And if every day she eat toasted 
bread, it will hinder any thing from growing to the child. Her privy 
parts may be gently stroked down with this fomentation. 


“Take three ounces of linseed, and one handful each of mallows and 
marshmallows sliced, then let them be put into a bag and immediately 
boiled.” Let the pregnant woman, every morning and evening, take the 
vapour of this decoction in a hollow stool, taking great heed that no 

wind or air come to her in-parts, and then let her wipe the parts so 
anointed with a linen cloth, and she may anoint the abdomen and groin as 
at first. 


When she is come so near her time as to be within ten or fourteen days 
thereof, if she begins to feel any more than ordinary pain, let her use 
every day the following:—“Take mallows and marshmallows, of each one 
handful; camomile, hard mercury, maiden-hair, of each a handful; of 
linseed, four ounces; let them be boiled in a sufficient quantity of 

water as to make a bath therewith.” But let her not sit too hot upon the 
seat, nor higher than a little above the navel; nor let her sit on it 

longer than about half an hour, lest her strength languish and decay; 
for it is better to use it often than to stay too long in it. 


And thus have | shown how a child-bearing woman ought to govern herself 
each month during her pregnancy. How she must order herself at her 
delivery, shall be shown in another chapter, after | have first shown 

the intended midwife how the child is first formed in the womb, and the 
manner of its decumbiture there. 


THOREAU’'S DEMAND UPON NATURE 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Friends on the Shelf, by Bradford Torrey 


“IL wish to speak a word for Nature, for absolute freedom and wildness.” 
So Thoreau began an article in “The Atlantic Monthly” forty-four years 
ago. He wished to make an extreme statement, he declared, in hope of 
making an emphatic one. Like idealists in general,--like Jesus in 
particular,--he believed in omitting qualifications and exceptions. 
Those were matters certain to be sufficiently insisted upon by the 
orthodox and the conservative, the minister and the school committee. 


In an attempt at an extreme statement, Thoreau was very unlikely to 
fail. Thanks to an inherited aptitude and years of practice, there have 
been few to excel him with the high lights. In his hands exaggeration 
becomes one of the fine arts. We will not call it the finest art; his 

own best work would teach us better than that; but such as it is, with 
him to hold the brush, it would be difficult to imagine anything more 
effective. When he praises a quaking swamp as the most desirable of 
dooryards, or has visions of a people so enlightened as to burn all 
their fences and leave all the forests to grow, who shall contend with 
him? And yet the sympathetic reader--the only reader--knows what is 
meant, and what is not meant, and finds it good; as he finds it good 
when he is bidden to resist not a thief, or to hate his father and 
mother. 


Thoreau’s love for the wild--not to be confounded with a liking for 
natural history or an appreciation of scenery--was as natural and 
unaffected as a child’s love of sweets. It belonged to no one part of 

his life. It finds utterance in all his books, but is best expressed, 

most feelingly and simply, and therefore most convincingly, in his 
journal, especially in such an entry as that of January 7, 1857, a 

bitterly cold, windy day, with snow blowing,--one of the days when 

“all animate things are reduced to their lowest terms.” Thoreau has 
been out, nevertheless, for his afternoon walk, “through the woods 
toward the cliffs along the side of the Well Meadow field.” Contact 

with Nature, even in this her severest mood, has given a quickening yet 
restraining grace to his pen. Now, there is no question of “emphasis,” 
no plotting for an “extreme statement,” no thought of dull readers, for 
whom the truth must be shown large, as it were, by some magic-lantern 
process. How differently he speaks! “Might | aspire to praise the 
moderate nymph Nature,” he says, “! must be like her, moderate.” 


The passage is too long for quotation in full. “There is nothing so 
Sanative, So poetic,” he writes, “as a walk in the woods and fields 

even now, when | meet none abroad for pleasure. Nothing so inspires me, 
and excites such serene and profitable thougNt.... Alone in distant 
woods or fields, in unpretending sprout-lands or pastures tracked by 
rabbits, even in a bleak and, to most, cheerless day like this, when a 
villager would be thinking of his inn, | come to myself, | once more 

feel myself grandly related. This cold and solitude are friends of 

mine.... | get away a mile or two from the town, into the stillness 

and solitude of nature, with rocks, trees, weeds, snow about me. | 

enter some glade in the woods, perchance, where a few weeds and dry 


leaves alone lift themselves above the surface of the snow, and it is 
as if | had come to an open window. | see out and around myself... 
This stillness, solitude, wildness of nature is a kind of thoroughwort 
or boneset to my intellect. This is what | go out to seek. It is as if 

| always met in those places some grand, serene, immortal, infinitely 
encouraging, though invisible companion, and walked with him.” 


Four days later, dwelling still upon his “success in solitary and 

distant woodland walking outside the town,” he says: “I do not go 
there to get my dinner, but to get that sustenance which dinners only 
preserve me to enjoy, without which dinners are a vain repetition... 

| never chanced to meet with any man so cheering and elevating and 
encouraging, so infinitely suggestive, as the stillness and solitude of 
the Well Meadow field.” 


Language like this, though all may perceive the beauty and feel the 
sincerity of it, is to be understood only by those who are of the 
speaker’s kin. It describes a country which no man knows unless he has 
been there. It expresses life, not theory, and calls for life on the 

part of the hearer. 


And if the appeal be made to this tribunal, the language used here 

and so often elsewhere, by Thoreau, touching the relative inferiority 

of human society will neither give offense nor seem in any wise 
extravagant or morbid. Thoreau knew Emerson; he had lived in the same 
house with him; but even Emerson's companionship was less stimulating 
to him than Nature’s own. Well, and how is it with ourselves, who have 
the best of Emerson in his books? Much as these may have done for us, 
have we never had seasons of communion with the life of the universe 
itself when even Emerson’s words would have seemed an intrusion? Is not 
the voice of the world, when we can hear it, better than the voice of 

any man interpreting the world? Is it not better to hear for ourselves 

than to be told what another has heard? When the forest speaks things 
ineffable, and the soul hears what even to itself it can never 

utter,--for such an hour there is no book, there never will be. And if 

we wish not a book, no more do we wish the author of a book. We are 

in better company. In such hours,--too few, alas!--though we be the 
plainest of plain people, our own emotions are of more value than any 
talk. We know, in our measure, what Thoreau-- 


“An early unconverted Saint”-- 


was seeking words for when he said, “I feel my Maker blessing me.” 


To him, as to many another man, visitations of this kind came oftenest 

in wild and solitary places. Small wonder, then, that he loved to 

go thither. Small wonder that he found the pleasures of society 
unsatisfying in the comparison. There he communed, not with himself 
nor with his fellow, but with the “Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe.” 

And when it is objected that this ought not to have been true, that he 
ought to have found the presence of men more elevating and stimulating 
than the presence of “inanimate” nature, we must take the liberty to 
believe that the critic speaks of that whereof he knows nothing. To 

revert to our own figure, he has never lived in Thoreau’s country. 


Thoreau was wedded to Nature not so much for her beauty as for delight 
in her high companionableness. There was more of Wordsworth than of 
Keats or Ruskin in him. He was more philosopher than poet, perhaps we 
may say. He loved spirit rather than form and color, though for these 
also his eye was better than most. Being a stoic, a born economist, 

a child of the pinched and frozen North, he felt most at home with 
Nature in her dull seasons. His delight in a wintry day was typical. 

He loved his mistress best when she was most like himself; as he said 

of human friendships, “I love that one with whom | sympathize, be she 
‘beautiful’ or otherwise, of excellent mind or not.” The swamp, the 
desert, the wilderness, these he especially celebrated. He began by 
thinking that nothing could be too wild for him; and even in his later 
years, notably in the “Atlantic” essay above quoted, he sometimes blew 
the same heroic strain. By this time, however, he knew and confessed, 
to himself at least, that there was another side to the story; that 

there was a dreariness beyond even his ready appreciation. More than 
once we find in his diary expressions like this, in late November: “Now 
aman will eat his heart, if ever, now while the earth is bare, barren, 

and cheerless, and we have the coldness of winter without the variety 
of ice and snow.” 


And what was true of seasons was, in the long run, equally true of 

places. Let them be wild, by all means, yet not too wild. When he 
returned from the Maine woods, he had seen, for the time being, enough 
of the wilderness. It was a relief to get back to the smooth but still 

varied landscape of eastern Massachusetts. That, for a permanent 
residence, seemed to him incomparably better than an unbroken forest. 
The poet must live open to the sky and the wind; his road must be 
prepared for him; and yet, “not only for strength, but for beauty, the 


poet must, from time to time, travel the logger’s path and the Indian's 
trail, to drink at some new and more bracing fountain of the Muses.” 
In short, the poet should live in Concord, and only once in a while 
seek the inspirations of the outer wilderness. 


What we have called Thoreau’s stoicism (knowing very well that he was 
not a stoic, except in some partial, looser meaning of the word), his 
liking for plainness and low expense, is perhaps at the base of one 

of his rarest excellencies as a writer upon nature,--his reserve and 
moderation. In statement, it is true, he could extravagate like a 

master. He boasts, as well he may, of his prowess in that direction; 

but in tone and sentiment, when it came to dealing, not with ethics or 
philosophy, but with the mistress of his affections, he kept always 
decently within bounds. He had a very sprightly fancy, when he chose 
to give it play; but he had with it, and controlling it, a prevailing 
sobriety, the tempering grace of good sense. “The alder,” he says, “is 
one of the prettiest trees and shrubs in the winter. It is evidently so 

full of life, with its conspicuously pretty red catkins dangling from 

it on all sides. It seems to dread the winter less than other plants. 

It has a certain heyday and cheery look, less stiff than most, with 

more of the flexible grace of summer. With those dangling clusters of 
red catkins which it switches in the face of winter, it brags for all 
vegetation. It is not daunted by the cold, but still hangs gracefully 
over the frozen stream.” 


Most admirable, thrown in thus by the way, amid unaffected, 
matter-of-fact description and every-day sense, and with its homely 
“brags” and “switches” to hold it true,--to save it from a touch of 
foppery, a shade too much of prettiness. How differently some writers 
have dealt with similar themes: men so afraid of the commonplace as to 
be incapable of saying a thing in so many words, though it were only 

to mention the day of the week; men whose every other sentence must 
contain a “felicity;” whose pages are as full of floweriness and dainty 
conceits as a milliner’s window; who surfeit you with confections, till 
you think of bread and water as a feast. Whether Thoreau’s temperance 
is to be credited to the restraints of stoical philosophy or to plain 

good taste, it is a virtue to be thankful for. 


With him the study of nature was not an amusement, nor even a more or 
less serious occupation for leisure hours, but the work of his life; 

a work to which he gave himself from year’s end to year’s end, as 
faithfully and laboriously, and with as definite a purpose,--a crop 


as truly in his eye,--as any Concord farmer gave himself to his farm. 

He was no amateur, no dilettante, no conscious hobbyist, laughing 
between times at his own absorption. His sense of a mission was as 
unquestioning as Wordsworth’s, though happily there went with it a 

sense of humor that preserved it in good measure from over-emphasis and 
damaging iteration. 


In degree, if not in kind, this wholehearted, lifelong devotion was 
something new. It was one of Thoreau’s originalities. To what a pitch 

he carried it, how serious and all-controlling it was, the pages of 

his journal bear continual witness. His was a Puritan conscience. He 
could never do his work well enough. After a eulogy of winter buds, 
“impregnable, vivacious willow catkins, but half asleep along the 
twigs” (there, again, is fancy of an uncloying type), he breaks out: 

“How healthy and vivacious must he be who would treat of these things. 
You must love the crust of the earth on which you dwell more than the 
sweet crust of any bread or cake; you must be able to extract nutriment 
out of a sand heap.” “Must” was a great word with Thoreau. In hard 
times, especially, he braced himself with it. “The winter, cold and 
bound out as it is, is thrown to us like a bone to a famishing dog, 

and we are expected to get the marrow out of it. While the milkmen in 
the outskirts are milking so many scores of cows before sunrise, these 
winter mornings, it is our task to milk the winter itself. It is true 

it is like a cow that is dry, and our fingers are numb, and there is 

none to wake us up.... But the winter was not given us for no purpose. 
We must thaw its cold with our genialness. We are tasked to find out 
and appropriate all the nutriment it yields. If it is a cold and hard 
season, its fruit no doubt is the more concentrated and nutty.” 


In these winter journalizings, we not only have example and proof of 
the earnestness with which Thoreau pursued his outdoor studies, but 
are shown their method and their sufficient object. He was to be a 
writer, and nature was to be his theme, or, more exactly, his medium 
of expression. He required, therefore, in the way of raw material, a 
considerable store of outward knowledge,--knowledge of the outside or 
aspect of things,--classified, for convenience, as botany, ornithology, 
entomology, and the like; but after this, and infinitely more than 

this, he needed a living, deepening intimacy with the life of the 

world itself. For observation of the ways of plants and animals, of 

the phases of earth and sky, he had endless patience and all necessary 
sharpness of sense; work of this kind was easy,--he could do it in some 
good degree to his satisfaction; the vexatious thing about it was that 


it readily became too absorbing; but his real work, his _hard_ work, 

the work that was peculiarly his, that taxed his capacities to the 

full, and even so was never accomplished, this work was not an amassing 
of relative knowledge, an accumulation of facts, a familiarizing of 
himself with appearances, but a perfecting of sympathy, the organ or 
means of that absolute knowledge which alone he found indispensable, 
which alone he cared greatly to communicate. There, except at rare 
moments, he was to the last below his ideal. His “task” was never done. 
His union with nature was never complete. 


The measure of this union was gauged, as we have seen already, by its 
spiritual and emotional effects, by the mental states it brought him 
into; as the religious mystic measures the success of his prayers. He 
walked in the old Carlisle road, as the saint goes to his knees, to 

“out off worldly thoughts.” The words are his own. There, when the hour 
favored him, he “sauntered near to heaven's gate.” 


It must be only too evident that success of this transcendental quality 
is not to be counted upon as one counts upon finding specimens for a 
botanical box. There is no comparison between scientific pursuits, so 
called, and this kind of supernatural history. For this, as Thoreau 

says, “you must be in a different state from common.” “If it were 
required to know the position of the fruit dots or the character 

of the indusium, nothing could be easier than to ascertain it; but 

if it is required that you be affected by ferns, that they amount 

to anything, signify anything, to you, that they be another sacred 
scripture and revelation to you, helping to redeem your life, this end 

is not so easily accomplished.” 


This, then, it was for which Thoreau was ever on the alert; this 

was the prize set before him; this he required of ferns and clouds, 

of birds and swamps and deserted roads,--that they should stir him 
inwardly, that they should do something to redeem his life, or, as 

he said elsewhere, to affect the quality of the day. For this he 

cultivated the “fellowship of the seasons,” a fellowship on which no 

man ever made larger drafts. Even when nature seemed to be getting 
“thumbed like an old spelling-book,” even in the month that tempted 
him sometimes to “eat his heart,” he still “sat the bench with perfect 
contentment, unwilling to exchange the familiar vision that was to be 
unrolled for any treasure or heaven that could be imagined.” A new 
November was a novelty more tempting than any voyage to Europe or even 
to another world. “Young men have not learned the phases of nature:” so 


he comforted himself, when the fervors and inspirations of youth seemed 
at times to be waning: “I would know when in the year to expect certain 
thoughts and moods, as the sportsman knows when to look for plover.” 


Here, as everywhere with Thoreau, nature, in his ultimate conception of 
it, was nothing of itself. Everything is for man. This belief underlies 

all his writing upon natural themes, and, as well, all his personal 
dealings with the natural world. His idlest wanderings, whether in the 
Maine forests or in Well Meadow field, were made serious by it. To 

judge him by his own testimony, he seems to have known comparatively 
little of a careless, purposeless, childish delight in nature for 

its own sake. Nature was a better kind of book; and books were for 
improvement. In this respect he was sophisticated from his youth, like 
some model of “early piety.” Nature was not his playground, but his 
study, his Bible, his closet, his means of grace. As we have said, and 

as Channing long ago implied, his was a Puritan conscience. He must 
get at the heart of things, sparing no pains nor time, holding through 
thick and thin to the devotee’s faith: “To him that knocketh it shall 

be opened.” In this spirit he waited Upon nature and the motions of 

his own genius. Patience, solitude, stillness, sincerity, and a quiet 
mind,--these were the instruments of his art. With them, not with 
prying sharp-sightedness, was the secret to be won. In his own phrase, 
characteristic in its homely expressiveness, if you would appreciate a 
phenomenon, though it be only a fern, you must “camp down beside it.” 
And you must invent no distinctions of great and small. The humming of 
a gnat must be as significant as the music of the spheres. 


Was he too serious for his own good, whether as man or as writer? And 
did he sometimes feel himself so? Was he whipping his own fault when he 
spoke against conscientious, duty-ridden people, and praised 


“simple laboring folk 
Who love their work, 
Whose virtue is a song”? 


It is not impossible, of course. But he, too, loved his work,--loved 

it so well as perhaps to need no playtime. Some Nave said that he 

made too much of his “thoughts and moods,” that he was unwholesomely 
beset with the idea of self-improvement. Others have thought that he 
would have written better books had he stuck closer to science, and 

paid less court to poetry and Buddhistic philosophy. Such objections 

and speculations are futile. He did his work, and with it enriched 


the world. In the strictest sense it was his _own_ work. If his ideal 
escaped him, he did better than most in that he still Dursued it. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Gods of Modern Grub Street, 
by A. St. John Adcock 


Talking of Charlotte Bronte, in a novel of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s that 

goes back to mid-Victorian days, a hairy young man, with a mustache, 

in addition to the whiskers of the period, agrees that she is crude 

and outlandish, and adds, “That always comes when women write books. 
They're so frightened of being called feminine that they bury what 

talent they may have under a mountain of manliness--and manliness for 
them consists entirely of oaths and violence and scarlet sin.” 


Whether you agree or disagree with him, the hairy young critic was 
expressing an opinion that was common among his contemporaries, who 
have handed it down to a large number of their successors. It was 
probably half true, and is not so true now as it was. The women 
novelists now who specialise in scarlet sin have no particular use for 
oaths and violence. Moreover, though it would be easy to name several 
who have a tendency to color their pages with sin of all colors, there 

is nothing exclusively masculine in that and their novels remain 
essentially feminine. It would be easy to name others who are much 
addicted to violent scenes and characters, but | doubt whether that is 
any conscious attempt on their part to be manly--on the contrary, it 
arises from an inherent, very feminine admiration of that barbaric 
strength and muscular vigor which the average woman is supposed to 
find so splendid and so attractive in the average man. It is such an 
orthodox feminine conception of the ideal male that its presence ina 
story almost inevitably betrays the sex of the author. 


All which means no more than that the woman novelist quite legitimately 
does her best to draw a man, as the man novelist does his best to draw 

a woman, and she succeeds nearly as often; and no woman novelist, past 
or present, has been more uniformly and extraordinarily successful 

in this difficult application of her art than Sheila Kaye-Smith. It 

is Usual for the male author to excuse his artistic shortcomings by 
insisting that woman is a mystery and it is impossible to comprehend 


her; but it seems likely that he may himself be as much of a mystery to 
woman and that is why, in fiction, the men she depicts so often seem 
like women in masquerade. Two of our leading women writers, who can 
analyse and reveal characters of their own sex with an almost uncanny 
insight, lose that power when they try to exercise it on the male of 

the species and he thinks, feels and talks in their pages more or less 
after the manner of women. They are brilliantly clever in every other 
way, but can only make man in their own image. 


But the men in Miss Kaye-Smith’s novels are the real thing; they are 
the unqualified male in whom male readers unhesitatingly recognize 
their kind. Not because they are harsh or brutal, though some of them 
are that; not because they are susceptible to the lure of the other 

sex and masterfully override the laws of conventional morality, though 
some of them do that; not because they are heavy drinkers and lusty 
fighters with their fists, though some of them are this and some that; 
but simply because in their general habits, their ordinary everyday 
behavior, in what they say no less than in what they think, they are 
obviously of the masculine gender. It is easy to create an illusion 

that your character is a man if you call him a soldier and describe him 
as acting with vigor or daring; but take this fragment of conversation, 
chosen at random from “The Challenge to Sirius,” between Frank Rainger 
and the retired studious Mr. Bellack. Frank is the son of an embittered 
gentleman who has withdrawn from the struggle of life; he works, from 
choice, on the farm where he and his father live, and goes daily to 

the Rectory to take lessons with Mr. Bellack, but has come to hesitate 
between his love of working on the land and a desire to go away 
somewhere and know more of life, and asks his tutor to advise him: 
“The question is which is the best: happiness or experience? If it’s 
experience, you had better get out of this hole as quickly as possible; 
if it's happiness, you had better stay where you are.’ 


“Which do you think it is, sir?’ 
“My good boy, how can | tell you? Personally | would rather you did 

not go to London and take your chances there, as | feel that, though 

you have brains and certain rudimentary gifts, it is not the kind of 

life you are cut out for, and that you will probably fail and be 

wretched. On the other hand, never renounce what seems to you a good 
opportunity and a fine experience because an old chap like me hints at 
trouble ahead. Besides, your father would rather see you starve as a 


journalist than grow fat as a farmer. Perhaps he is right--perhaps | 


’ 


am. 


ras 


Did you ever have to make a choice of your own, sir?’ 
“Certainly | did, and | chose to be Rector of Wittersham with an 

income of two hundred a year, no congenial society, a congregation of 
hop-sacks, and for my sole distraction the teaching of a muddle-headed 
boy who, at the age of nineteen, is still undecided as to how he shall 

live the rest of his life.’ 


uc 


So you chose wrong, | reckon.’ 
“How do you reckon any such thing? You don’t know what my alternative 
was. Besides, you may be sure of this, no matter which way you choose 
you will never definitely know whether you were wrong or right. The 
great question of all choosers and adventurers is “Was it worth 
while?”--and whatever else you may expect of life, don’t expect an 

answer to that.’” 


Now if there had been nothing to indicate who the boy was talking 
with you would know at once he was not talking to a woman, for there 
is a man’s way of thinking, a man’s manner, even a man’s voice in all 
that Mr. Bellack says. There is always this subtle, easy, truthfully 
realistic presentation of Miss Kaye-Smith’s male characters, of the 
mild, unassertive, commonplace, as well as the aggressive and more 
virile of them. Her rustic clowns are as roughly human and racy of the 
soil as Hardy’s. Robert Fuller, half animal, half saint, in “Green 

Apple Harvest”; Monypenny, the practical idealist of “Tamarisk Town,” 
who, ambitious to develop and popularize a seaside resort, triumphs 
over all obstacles, carries his schemes through, rises to wealth and 
dignity, and, sacrificing to his ambition the woman he loves, finds 
himself lonely and unhappy on his height and turns remorsefully 

and madly to destroy all he has so laboriously built; Miles, in 
“Starbrace,” with his strangely varying moods, his strength and pitiful 
weaknesses; the stern, harsh, ruggedly heroic Reuben Backfield, in 
“Sussex Gorse,” wholly given over to his desperate, indomitable fight 
for the possession of a wild unfruitful common; Mr. Sumption, the dour, 
pathetic Baptist minister in “Little England,” a graphic, poignant 
revelation of what the war meant in a rural community, and one of the 
two or three great novels of that era--these and, in their differing 

class and degree, all the men who belong to her stories are real, 


authentic, humans--are men in flesh and bone and spirit, easy, natural, 
alive. 


Her women are drawn with a knowledge that is apparently as minutely 
exact and is certainly as sympathetic. If | had to single out her most 
remarkable study in feminine temperament and psychology, | think | 
should say Joanna Godden; but her explicit interpretations of women are 
not so unusual as her understanding of men. She knows their businesses 
as thoroughly as she knows them. If, like Coalbran or Backfield, they 

are farmers and working on the land, she is not contented with vivid 
generalities but makes the varied, multifarious circumstance of farming 
and cattle raising, and the whole atmosphere and environment that has 
moulded their lives part of her story. When Monypenny devotes himself 
to the development of Tamarisk Town you are not asked to take anything 
for granted but are shown how he financed his scheme, acquired land, 
carried out his building operations, how the borough was formed, and 
the elections conducted--you follow the growth of the place through its 
various stages, and Monypenny’s own story grows with and through it. 

It is this acquaintance with practical detail, this filling in of all 

essential Surroundings that help to give the novels their convincing 

air of realism. 


You would not suspect such broad and deep knowledge of humanity and the 
affairs of the world in the quiet, soft-spoken, grey-eyed, dreamy, very 
feminine person you discover the author to be when you meet her. At a 
little distance, too, with her slight figure and bobbed hair, you might 
take her for a mere school-girl. Little more than a school-girl she was 
when she wrote her first novel, “The Tramping Methodist,” which, after 
being rejected half a dozen times, was published in 1909. She had no 
further difficulties with publishers, however, for this and her second 
book, “Starbrace,” next year, put her on sure ground with critics and 
public, though she had to wait for the beginnings of popularity until 
“Tamarisk Town” came out in 1919. 


She was born at Hastings, her father being a doctor there, and has 
passed all her life in Sussex. Her first two novels are of the 

eighteenth century; one or two are of mid-Victorian times; the rest 

are of our own day. Occasionally she brings her people to London, but 
nearly always they are at home in Kent or Sussex. In “The Challenge to 
Sirius” and “The End of the House of Alard” they are on the borderland 
of the two counties; but mostly her scenes are in the county where she 
was born. In her books she has become its interpreter and made it her 


own. She has put something of her love of it and of the rugged lives 

and passions of its folk into the poems in “Willow Forge,” and “Saints 

in Sussex”: but her best poetry is in her novels. If you can compare 

her with some of her leading women contemporaries you have a sense of 
as much difference between them as there is between the collector of 
insects and the hunter of big game. Those others take you into a study 
and scientifically exhibit curious soecimens under a microscope; she 

is too warmly human for such pendantries and takes you where there is 
sky and grass and a whole ordinary world full of mortal creatures and 
shows you them living and working in the light of common day. | believe 
the secret of her power is largely in her complete unselfconsciousness; 
she has no affectations; the charm and strength of her style is its 

limpid simplicity; she seems, while you read, to be merely letting her 
characters act and think; to be thinking of her work and never of her 
own cleverness; as if she were too sure and spontaneous an artist to be 
even aware of the fact. 


THE FIRST LONDON JOURNEY. 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Life of Haydn, by Louis Nohl 


1781-1792. 


A Winter Adventure--The Relations of Mozart and Haydn--Mozart’s 
Dedication--The Emperor Joseph's Opinions--Letters to Frau 
von Genzinger--A Catalogue of Complaints--His Engagement with 
Salomon--The London Journey--Scenes on the Way--A Brilliant 
Reception--Rivalry of the Professional Concerts--The Handel 
Festival--Honors at Oxford--Pleyel’s Arrival--Royal Honors--His 
Benefit Concert--Return to Vienna. 


“Lam already at home in Vienna by my few works, and if the composer is 
not there his children always are in all the concerts,” replied Haydn 

to that Charity for artists’ widows, which wished to elect him as a 
“foreigner,” Upon such severe conditions. We meet with a characteristic 
instance of this popularity about the year 1770, when he once, as was 

his habit, went to Vienna on business. 


It was winter. Over his somewhat shabby garments he had thrown a fur 
cloak, whose age was also conspicuous. An uncombed wig and an old 


hat completed his costume. Haydn, so great a friend of neatness, on 

this occasion would hardly have been recognized. He looked like a 
masquerader, when he entered Vienna. At the residence of a Count in 
Karnthner Street he heard the music of one of his own symphonies. The 
orchestra was powerful, the players good. “Stop, coachman, stop.” 

Haydn sprang out of the carriage, hurried up to the house, ascended 

the steps, entered the vestibule and listened quietly at the door. A 

servant approached, surveyed the strange apparition from head to foot, 
and at last thundered out: “What are you doing here, sir?” “I would 

like to listen a little.” “This is no place for listening; go about 

your business.” Haydn pretended not to hear the abuse. The servant at 
last seized him by the cloak with the words: “You have heard enough, 

now pack off or | will pitch you out doors.” Haydn handed him a couple 

of Kreuzer pieces. As soon as the Allegro was finished the servant 

again urged him to go. Haydn wanted to hear the Adagio, and was 
searching his pocket anew, when by chance the door was opened, and he 
was recognized by one of the players. In an instant the hall resounded 
with a loud greeting. “Haydn, Haydn,” was on every lip! The doors 

were thrown open and more than twenty persons surrounded the revered 
master and bore him into the salon, a part of them greeting him as an 
acquaintance and the rest seeking an introduction. In the midst of the 
loud acclamation, a shrill voice above them cried out: “That is not 

Haydn; it is impossible. Haydn must be larger, handsomer and stronger, 
not such a little insignificant man as that one there in the circle.” 

Universal laughter ensued. Haydn, more astonished than any of the 

rest, looked about him to see who had disputed his identity. It was an 
Italian Abbe who had heard of Haydn and admired him very much. He had 
mounted a table in order to see him. The universal laughter only ended 
with the commencement of the Adagio but Haydn remained until the close 
of the symphony. 


“My only misfortune is my country life,” Haydn writes in the spring 

of 1781, but he could be in Vienna two of the winter months at least, 

and there it was he found the artist, who more than all others, not 
excepting even Philip Emanuel Bach, influenced him and helped to raise 
his fame “to the stars”--Mozart. 


Their personal acquaintance first commenced in the spring of 1781, when 
Mozart came to Vienna and permanently remained there. The letters of 
Mozart's father, during the journeys of 1764 and 1768, make no mention 
of Haydn, and in the summer of 1773, when Mozart passed a short time in 
Vienna, Haydn as usual was at Esterhaz. Mozart’s own letters however 


show that even as a boy he knew and admired Haydn. He sent for his 
Minuets from Italy, and also created a taste for the German Minuet 
among the Italians. The actual acquaintance between these two artists, 
so widely apart in years, the true foundation of which both in life 

and in their works, rested above all upon that cordiality which is so 
intimate a part of German life, must have brought them very closely 
together. How Mozart felt towards Haydn, a statement of Griesinger’s 
shows. Haydn once brought out a new quartet in the presence of Mozart 
and his old enemy, the Berliner, Leopold Kozeluch, in which some bold 
changes occurred. “That sounds strange. Would you have written that 
so?” said Kozeluch to Mozart. “Hardly” was the reply, “but do you know 
why? Because neither you nor | could have hit upon such an idea.” 

At another time, when this talentless composer would not cease his 
fault-finding, Mozart excitedly exclaimed: “Sir, if we were melted down 
together, we would be far from making a Haydn.” 


Association with the circles, in which at this golden time of music in 
Vienna, Haydn’s compositions were cherished with pleasure and love, and 
even with actual devotion, by artists and connoisseurs, inspired him 

to accomplish something of equivalent value. As early as the autumn of 
1782, he commenced to write a series of six quartets, and the Italian 
dedication of them to Haydn is the most beautiful instance of unselfish 
admiration that can be conceived. It was written in the autumn of 1785, 
and the translation reads: 


MY DEAR FRIEND HAYDN: 


When a father sends his sons out into the wide world, he should, 

| think, confide them to the protection and guidance of a highly 
celebrated man, who by some happy dispensation is also the best 
among his friends. So to this famous man and most precious friend, 
to thee, | bring my six sons. They are, it is true, the fruit of 

long and laborious toil, but the hope which my friends hold out to 
me leads me to anticipate that these works, a part at least, will 
compensate me, and it gives me courage and persuades me that some 
day they will be a source of happiness to me. You, yourself, dearest 
friend, expressed your satisfaction with them during your last visit 

to our capital. Your judgment above all inspires me with the wish 

to offer them to you, and with the hope that they will not seem 
wholly unworthy of your favor. Take them kindly, and be to them a 
father, guide and friend. From this moment | resign all right in 

them to you, and beg you to regard with indulgence the faults which 


may have escaped the loving eyes of their father, and in spite of 

them to continue your generous friendship towards one who so highly 
appreciates it. Meantime | remain with my whole heart, your sincere 
friend. 


W.A. MOZART. 


He called Haydn “Papa,” and when some one spoke of his dedication, 
replied: “That was duty, for | first learned from Haydn how one should 
write quartets.” How Haydn with his simple modesty always bowed to 
divinely inspired genius, is shown by a letter from Mozart's father, of 

the fourteenth of February of the same year, 1785, which may be found 
complete in the book: “Mozart, after Sketches by his Cotemporaries,” 
(Leipsic, 1880). It reads: “On Saturday evening Herr Joseph Haydn was 
with us. The new quartets were played, which complete the other three 
we have. They are a little easier but delightfully written. Herr Haydn 

said to me: ‘I declare to you, before God and upon my honor, your son 

is the greatest composer with whom | am personally acquainted. He has 
taste and possesses the most consummate knowledge of composition.” 
That was truly an expression of “satisfaction,” and to such a “father” 
Mozart might well entrust his “children.” He understood their merits 

and character. “If Mozart had composed nothing else but his quartets 
and his ‘Requiem’ he would have been immortal,” the Abbe Stadler heard 
Haydn remark afterwards. During a discussion of the well-known discord 
in the introduction to the C major quartet, he declared that if Mozart 
wrote it so, he had some good reason for it. He never neglected an 
opportunity of hearing Mozart’s music, and declared that he could not 
listen to one of his works without learning something. Kelly in his 
Reminiscences, tells of a quartet performance about the year 1786, in 
which Haydn, Dittersdorf Mozart and Banhall took part--certainly an 
unprecedented gathering. Dittersdorf, of whose virtuoso playing mention 
has already been made, must have played the first violin. 


In the year 1787, “Don Juan” was brought out in Prague, and as Mozart 
could not entertain a proposition for a second opera, application was 
made to Haydn. He wrote from Esterhaz, in December, one of the most 
beautiful of all his letters. It is contained in Mozart’s Biography: 

“You desire a comic opera from me,” he says. “Gladly would | furnish 

it, if you desired one of my vocal compositions for yourself alone, 

but if it is to be brought out in Prague, | could not serve you, 

because all my operas are so closely connected with our personal circle 
at Esterhaz, and they could not produce the proper effect which | 


calculated in accordance with the locality. lt would be different, if 

| had the inestimable privilege of composing an entirely new work for 
your theater. Even then, however, the risk would be great, for scarcely 
any one can bear comparison with the great Mozart. Would that | could 
impress upon every friend of music, and especially upon great men, 

the same deep sympathy and appreciation for Mozart’s inimitable works 
that | feel and enjoy; then, the nations would vie with each other in 

the possession of such a treasure. Prague should hold fast to such a 

dear man, and also remunerate him, for without this the history of a 
great man is sad indeed, and gives little encouragement to posterity 

for effort. It is for the lack of this, so many promising geniuses are 
wrecked. It vexes me that this matchless man is not yet engaged by some 
imperial or royal court. Pardon me if | am excited, for | love the man 

very dearly.” 


The above reproach was superfluous so far as Mozart was concerned, for 
he had at that time been appointed chamber-composer at the imperial 
court, though Haydn, being in Eisenstadt, did not know it; but without 
any doubt the reproach was applicable in another case--that of Haydn 
himself. The recognition of his special work had as yet made but little 
progress among the professional musicians, critics and influential 
circles. His letters are full of protests against this injustice and 
misfortune, and the statements of Mozart, already quoted, show how just 
they were. The elegant leaders of Italian fashion and Spanish etiquette 
were not more likely to encourage a low-born Esterhaz Capellmeister 

in uncivilized Hungary than they were the national humor, pleasantry 
and vivacity which had for the first time found proper expression in 
music, and the liberties which these qualities permitted, contrary 

to the accepted style, were either not recognized at all, or looked 

upon as mistakes. It was all the more unfortunate for him that Joseph 

ll was the very embodiment of this foreign manner. The well-known 
Reichardt, who met the Emperor in Vienna in 1783, relates: “I thought 
at least in a conversation about Haydn, whom | named with reverence, 
and whose absence | regretted, we should agree. ‘| thought,’ said 

the Emperor, ‘you Berlin gentlemen did not care for such trifling. | 

don't care much for it, and so it goes pretty hard with the excellent 
artist.” This in a measure is confirmed by a conversation between 
Joseph and Dittersdorf, two years later: “What do you think of his 
chamber-music?” “That it is making a sensation all over the world, and 
with good reason.” “Is he not too much addicted to trifling?” “He has 
the gift of trifling without degrading his art.” “You are right there.” 


While such malicious partiality and miscomprehension must have 
distressed Haydn very much, it secured for him the renewed good opinion 
of Mozart and recognition of his elevated character, and he did not 

refrain from giving expression to it. “It was truly touching when he 

spoke of the two Haydns and other great masters. One would have thought 
he was listening to one of his scholars rather than to the all-powerful 
Mozart,” says Niemetscheck, speaking of Mozart’s visit to Prague. 

Rochlitz also reports the following opinion which Mozart expressed: 

“No one can play with and profoundly move the feelings, excite to 
laughter and stir the deepest emotions, each with equal power, like 
Joseph Haydn.” Such reverence must have given the master the fullest 
conviction of his artistic power, for who was better qualified to 

pass such judgment than such a genius? Meanwhile this judgment was 
confirmed by unprejudiced hearers all over the world. As we learn from 
Gyrowetz’s Autobiography, a symphony of this young master was played 
in Paris as a favorite composition in all the theaters and concerts, 

because it was mistaken for a work of Haydn's. He also had to specially 
protect his music from being clandestinely copied and engraved. 


It is not surprising therefore to hear him say at the close of a letter 

in 1787, in which he offers a London publisher the “Seven Words,” six 
“splendid” symphonies, and three “very elegant” nocturnes: “I hope 
to see you by the close of this year, as | have not yet received any 
reply from Herr Cramer as to an engagement for myself this winter in 
Naples.” The London invitation concerned the so-called professional 
concerts. A year afterward, J. P. Salomon contracted with him for 
concert-engagements in the Haymarket theater. Mozart writes to his 
father in 1783 as follows: “I know positively that Hofstetter has twice 
copied Haydn’s music,” and Haydn himself in 1787 writes to Artaria: 
“Your own copyist is a rascal, for he offered mine eight ducats this 
winter to let him have the ‘Seven Words.’” He justly complains that 
he is not paid sufficiently for his works, and on one occasion thanks 
Artaria “without end for the unexpected twelve ducats.” “I have until 
now kept it from my readers that Haydn declared on the occasion of 
my first visit to him he had been in straightened circumstances to 
his sixtieth year,” says Dies, and he adds that in spite of all his 
economy and the generosity of Prince Nicholas at his death, and thirty 
years of hard toil, his entire property consisted of a small house and 
five hundred florins in gold. Besides this he had about two thousand 
florins in public funds which he had laid aside against a time of 

need. Dies rightly attributes such penury after such industry to the 
extravagance of his wife. But notwithstanding the Esterhazy goodness, 


the fact remains that Haydn often found himself longing for a change. 
It mattered little that he had equal fame with Gluck and Mozart. Such 
a Prince should have kept the purse of a man of such sensitive and 
exalted feeling well filled. 


“My greatest ambition is to be recognized by all the world as the 

honest man which | really am,” he writes about the year 1776, and 
dedicates all the praises he had received “to Almighty God, for to 

Him alone are they due.” His wish was neither to offend his neighbor 
nor his gracious Prince, and above all, the merciful God. Now that 

he realized the beautiful divine pleasure of reverence, and that his 
unworthy situation with its constant restrictions and distress pressed 
upon his artistic feeling, he longed for a change more ardently than 
ever. “| had a good Prince, but at times had to be dependent on base 
souls; | often sighed for release,” he writes from London in 1791. 

His determination to accept the London invitation must have been very 
strong, for a letter of 1781 closes: “Meanwhile | thank you very much 

for the lodgings offered me.” His gratitude actually prevented him from 
traveling, though he was literally besieged by his friends, and, as we 
have seen, was invited from abroad. “He swore to the Prince to serve 
him until death should separate them and not to forsake him though he 
were offered millions,” Dies heard him say. The Prince in times of 
pressing necessity allowed him to draw upon his credit, but Haydn 
availed himself of this privilege as seldom as possible, and was always 
satisfied with small sums. 


Among impressions so varied in their nature, the letters were written 
which belong to the following year and from which we must present a few 
short extracts. They are addressed to Frau von Genzinger in Vienna, 

the wife of a physician who was also physician in ordinary to Prince 
Esterhazy. She was very intimate with our master in his later years, 

for she had made his friendship in connection with his art, having 
arranged symphonies of his for the piano. In reading these letters, 

one truly feels the noble aspirations of Haydn’s soul. The influence 
which this excellent lady had upon the poetical character of his works 
is evident in the beautiful sonata whose Adagio “meant so much.” Here 
indeed vibrate accords as full of life and longing as music was capable 
of expressing at that time in her soft measures. 


In the house of this “ladies’ doctor,” as he was universally called in 
Vienna, Mozart, Dittersdorf, Alorechtsberger, afterward Beethoven's 
teacher, and Haydn, when he was in Vienna, met regularly on Sundays, 


and it must have been doubly painful to him to go back to his wretched 
solitude from these delightful gatherings where he could sit near 

her ladyship and hear the masterpieces of Mozart played. Alas! the 
separation came sooner than Haydn wished. “The sudden resolution of my 
Prince to withdraw from Vienna, which is hateful to him, is the cause 

of my precipitate journey to Esterhaz,” he writes in 1789. In contrast 

with the other magnates, who were fond of displaying their solendor and 
gratifying their tastes, and nowhere was this so true as in Vienna, 

Prince Nicholas with his increasing years grew more and more unpopular 
in that city. Haydn himself gives the most forcible expression to his 
dissatisfaction with his surroundings. 


The address: “High and nobly born, highly esteemed, best of all, Frau 
von Genzinger,” shows us the style of the time, and the following 
letter of February 9, 1790, tells us the whole story: 


“Here | sit in my wilderness, deserted like a poor orphan, almost 
without human society, sad, full of the recollections of past happy 

days, yes, past, alas! And who can say when those delightful days will 
return--those pleasant gatherings, when the whole circle were of one 
heart and soul--all those charming musical evenings which can only be 
imagined, not described? Where are all those inspired moments? All are 
gone, and gone for a long time,” he writes, and it was only his native 
cheerfulness that could allay this feeling of loneliness. “Wonder 

not, dear lady, that | have delayed so long in writing my gratitude. 

| found everything at home torn up. For three days | was uncertain 
whether | was Capellmeister or Capell-servant. Nothing consoled me. 
My entire apartment was in confusion. My piano, which | love so much, 
was inconstant and disobedient, and it vexed instead of tranquilizing 
me. | could sleep but little, my dreams troubled me so. When | dreamed 
of hearing ‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ a fatal north-wind awoke me and 
almost blew my night-cap off my head.” In his next remarks we learn 

of a composition, about which he had written a short time before to 

his publisher, saying that he had in his leisure hours composed a new 
capriccio for the piano, which by its taste, originality and close 

finish would be sure to receive universal applause. “| became three 
pounds thinner on the way,” he continues, “because of the loss of my 
good Vienna fare. Alas, thought | to myself, when in my restaurant | 

had to eat a piece of fifty-year-old cow instead of fine beef, an old 
sheep and yellow carrots instead of a ragout and meat balls, a leathery 
grill instead of a Bohemian pheasant! alas, alas, thought |, would that 

| now had many a morsel which | could not have eaten in Vienna! Here, 


in Esterhaz, no one asks me, ‘Would you like chocolate? Do you desire 
coffee with or without milk? With what can | serve you, my dear Haydn? 
Will you have vanilla or pine-apple ice?’ Would that | had only a piece 

of good Parmesan cheese, so that | might the more easily swallow the 
black dumplings! Pardon me, most gracious lady, for taking up your time 
in my first letter with such piteous stuff. Much allowance must be made 

for aman spoiled by the good things in Vienna. But | have already 
commenced to accustom myself to the country by degrees, and yesterday | 
studied for the first time quite in the Haydn manner.” 


An event shortly after occurred which for the time greatly stimulated 
his creative ability. The Princess died, and the Prince sank into such 
melancholy that he wanted music every day. At this time he would not 
allow him to be absent for twenty-four hours. He speaks often of his 
deep distress of heart and of his many disappointments and ill-humors. 
“But, thank God, this time will also pass away,” he says at the close 

of a letter, in which he is looking forward to the winter. “It is sad 

always to be a slave, but Providence so wills it,” he says on another 
occasion. “| am a poor creature, continually tormented with hard work, 
and with but few hours for recreation. Friends? What do | say? One 
true friend? There are no longer any true friends, save one, oh! yes, 

| truly have one, but she is far away from me; | can take refuge, 
however, in my thoughts; God bless her and so order that she shall 

not forget me.” “My friendship for you is so tender that it can never 
become culpable, since | always have before my eyes reverence for 
your exalted virtue,” he also wrote in reply to Frau von Genzinger, 
concerning a letter which to his regret had been lost. 


We now come to a time when the “ill-humors” ceased, and Haydn secured 
a better situation, and, more than all, complete freedom. The Prince 

died and crowned his generosity with the legacy of a pension of one 
thousand gulden. The new Prince, Paul Anton, added four hundred gulden 
more to it, so that Haydn could now live comfortably upon a stipend of 
two thousand eight hundred marks. He discharged the orchestra and only 
required of Haydn that he should retain the title of Capell meister at 
Esterhaz. Haydn called this position “poorly requited” and added that 

he was on horseback, “without saddle or bridle,” but hoped one day or 
other by his own service, “for | can not flatter or beg,” or by the 

personal influence of his gracious Prince, to be placed in a higher 

position. But this did not occur until a later time, and then by the 

help “of his fourth Prince.” He soon removed to Vienna, and declined 

the invitation of Prince Grassalkowic to enter his service. It was 


not long before his affairs took a happy turn in another direction, 
and in the place of rural restraint he enjoyed the widest and most 
unrestricted public liberty. 


The violinist, J. P. Salomon, a native of Bonn, who had played in 

Haydn’s quartets long before and occupied a distinguished place in 

the musical world of London, entered his room one evening and curtly 
said: “| am Salomon, of London, and have come to take you away. We will 
close the bargain to-morrow.” He was on his travels engaging singers 

for the theatrical manager Gallini, and on his return to Cologne, 

heard of the death of Prince Esterhazy. Haydn at first offered various 
objections--his ignorance of foreign languages, his inexperience in 
traveling and his old age; but Salomon’s propositions were so brilliant 
that he wavered. Five thousand gulden, and the sale of his compositions 
were something worth unusual consideration in the straightened 
circumstances of a simple musician, entering upon old age. Besides, he 
had plenty of compositions finished which no one knew of outside of 
Esterhaz. He made his assent conditional upon the Prince’s permission 
and gave no further heed to Salomon’s persuasions. Mozart himself, who 
had traveled much about the world, interposed his objections with the 
best intentions. “Papa” was too old. He was not fitted for the great 

world. He spoke too few languages. A man of fifty-eight ought to remain 
quietly among his old and sure friends. “I am still active and strong, 

and my language is understood all over the world,” he replied. 


The Prince did not refuse his permission, and the expenses of the 
journey were advanced. Haydn sold his little house at Eisenstadt, took 
the five hundred gulden which he had saved up, consigned his bonds to 
his “highly cherished” Vienna friend to whom he commended his wife, 
and made all his preparations for the journey which was to establish 
his fame all over the world. He started Dec. 15,1790. Mozart did 

not leave his beloved “Papa” the whole day. He dined with him, and 
tearfully exclaimed at the moment of separation: “We are saying our 
last farewell to-day.” Haydn was also deeply moved. He was twenty-four 
years older, and the thought of his own death alone occurred to him. 

It was but a year later that he heard of Mozart's death, and shed 

bitter tears. “I shall rejoice in my home and in embracing my good 
friends like a child,” he wrote at a later time to Frau von Genzinger, 
“only | lament that the great Mozart will not be among them, if it 

be true, which | hope not, that he is dead. Posterity will not find 

such talent again for a century.” He was the one who was destined to 
be the heir of Mozart, and it was his London visit which broadened his 


intellectual horizon and gave his fancy freer development. He was then 
the direct guide of Beethoven, whose sonatas, quartets and symphonies 
were more closely developed and patterned upon the works which Haydn 
had then written than upon Mozart’s, the marvelous beauty of whose 
music was more like an inspiration from above, which could scarcely be 
appropriated or imitated by his followers. 


His letters to Frau von Genzinger abound in information about the 
events of this journey, and, thanks to the detailed investigation of 
C. F. Pohl in his little book, “Mozart and Haydn in London” (Vienna: 
1867), we are now placed in full possession of them, but we shall 
confine ourselves only to those details which are indispensable to a 
record of Haydn’s progress. 


In Munich, Haydn became acquainted with Cannabich, who had so greatly 
promoted symphony performances in Germany--an acquaintance which must 
have been of two-fold interest to the founder of the symphony. In Bonn, 
particularly, where his music had many friends, and had been played 
exceedingly often in churches, theaters, public and chamber-concerts 
(see Beethoven's Life, Vol. I), he was astonished on one occasion, 
according to Dies’ narrative. Salomon took him on Christmas night to 

the mass. “The first chords revealed a work of Haydn’s. Our Haydn 
regarded it as an accident, though it was very agreeable to him to 

listen to one of his own works,” it is said. Towards the close, a 

person approached him and invited him to enter the oratory. Haydn was 
not a little astonished when he saw that the Elector Maximilian had 
summoned him. He took him by the hand and addressed his musicians in 
these words: “Let me make you acquainted with your highly cherished 
Haydn.” The Elector allowed him time for them to become acquainted, 
and then invited him to his table. The invitation caused him a little 
embarrassment, for he and Salomon had arranged a little dinner in 

their own house. Haydn took refuge in excuses, and thereupon withdrew 
and betook himself to his residence, where he was surprised by an 
unexpected proof of the good will of the Elector. At his quiet command, 
the little dinner had changed into a large one for twelve persons, 

and the most skillful of the musicians had been invited. Could the 
Elector’s court organist, Beethoven, have been among the guests? He 
was at that time twenty years old, and certainly was among the most 
skillful of the musicians. 


Haydn writes about the remainder of the journey and his arrival in 
London, to his friend in Vienna. He remained on deck during the entire 


passage, that he might observe to his heart’s content that huge 
monster, the sea. He might have thought with an ironical smile of the 
storm in “The Devil on Two Sticks.” He was completely overwhelmed “with 
the endlessly great city of London, which astonishes me with its varied 
beauties and wonders,” but it still further broadened his experience to 
see with his own eyes the representatives of a great free people like 
those of England. His arrival had already caused a great sensation, and 
for three days he went the rounds of all the newspapers. After a few 
days he was invited to an amateur concert, and leaning upon the arm of 
the director, passed through the hall to the front of the orchestra 

amid universal applause, “stared at by all and greeted with a multitude 
of English compliments.” Afterward he was conducted to a table set for 
two hundred guests, where he was requested to sit at the head, but he 
declined the honor, since he had already dined out, that noon, and 
eaten more than usual; but in spite of this he was obliged to drink the 
harmonious good health of the company in Burgundy. 


This brilliancy of welcome characterized Haydn’s London visit until 

its close. Both socially and as an artist he knew how to win hearts 

to himself. His countryman, Gyrowetz, introduced him to fashionable 
families which gave entertainments, where Haydn was the center of 
attraction. His simple and cordial manner and its great contrast 

with the imperious manner which the Italian artists assumed upon the 
strength of their long residence, suited the English, and when he rose 
from the table, seated himself at the piano and sang the cheerful 
German songs, all, even the most prejudiced, circulated his fame. 
Instances like that of the insulting slur of the once so celebrated, 

but at that time old and conceited, Italian violinist, Giardini, who 
received the announcement of his visit with the remark, “there is 
nothing for me to learn from the German dog,” were rare, but Haydn 
instead of being angry only laughed at his folly. In contrast with 

such arrogance, he cherished genuine artists, as we know from his 
association with the great organ-player, Dupuis. Sir G. Smart, so 

well known to us from “Beethoven's Life,” relates that he saw him 
listening with close attention to Dupuis’ playing at St. James church, 
and that when the latter came out of the chapel, Haydn embraced and 
kissed him. The unanimous recognition of others’ merits was a natural 
characteristic of Haydn as well as of Mozart. The newspapers had 
something to say about him every day, but already that envy and malice 
began, against which he, like every other one of prominence, had had 
to contend from youth up. They discovered that his powers were in 
their decadence, and on that account it was useless to longer expect 


anything like his earlier productions. And this, too, when the Salomon 
concerts had commenced and achieved the highest success, since every 
new work of the master brought him new fame. The Professional Concerts, 
under the direction of the violinist Cramer, who had offered him an 
engagement in 1787, were his worst enemies. It was the professors, or 

the professional musicians, who arranged these, and society rivalry led 
them to look upon his success with an envious eye. And yet Haydn was 
present at their first concert of the season which preceded the Salomon 
concerts, and had complimented them upon performing his symphonies so 
well without having had the opportunity of hearing them. 


Salomon’s first concert met with decided success. It was of special 
advantage that Haydn in his judicious way knew how to secure a 
particular freedom of performance from his orchestra. He would flatter 
his players and delicately mingle blame and praise. He invited the 

best among them to dine, and besides all this, he took pains to 
practically explain his ideas to them, so that the result, as Dies 
emphatically says, was affection and inspiration. He would induce the 
Italian singers themselves, who sedulously avoided every difficulty 

and discord, to execute his frequently surprising modulations and 
intonations. “Never, perhaps, have we had richer musical enjoyment,” 
says the _Morning Chronicle_, speaking of the concert, “and the 
Adagio of his symphony in D was encored--a very rare occurrence.” His 
opera “Orpheus and Eurydice” for Gallini’s new theater, though nearly 
completed, was not performed, as the opening of the stage was not 
allowed. It has numbers of equal merit with the best that Haydn has 
written, but as a whole it is modeled upon the usual Italian pattern 

of separate airs. Haydn’s genius revealed itself otherwise in his own 
special sohere, and except the quartets, the most of his instrumental 
music which has come down to us had its origin at this time in 
London, especially the twelve London symphonies. They display in the 
clearest manner the increased development of his ideas and fancy, the 
deepening of his thought and the rich and firm handling of instruments 
which place Haydn on the same plane as Mozart and Beethoven. He had 
an orchestra which in strength and skill was second to none in 

the world at that time; at the same time, the efforts to produce 

artistic impressions, which seize upon the mind and heart, aroused and 
invigorated his large and sympathetic, if not always really musical, 
audiences. It was Haydn who first created the love of pure instrumental 
music in the heart of the great public of London, where vocal music 
since Handel’s time had been more highly valued than elsewhere, and 
this, too, not alone for its earnest, but for its hUMorous Moods, which 


were more readily appreciated by Englishmen. It was, however, his 
quartets which were sought by the real friends and students of music, 
and the best of these also were written in and for London. 


At the end of May, Haydn attended the great Handel Festival, which 
had been given every year since 1784, and in which over one thousand 
musicians took part. Even the sight of the great assemblage was 
brilliant and magnificent, but beyond all this, he had the opportunity 
of hearing Handel's music in its full majesty. More than twenty of 

his large and minor works were performed, and the powerful personal 
influence of the master dominated the performance. When the 
world-renowned “Hallelujah” rose in great waves of sound, and the 
thousands, with the king at their head, stood up, there was scarcely 

a dry eye. Haydn, who stood near the king's box, wept like a child, 

and completely overcome, exclaimed: “He is the master of us all.” The 
sublimity of the all-overmastering Eternal he never displays in his 

own works. He was, So to speak, forced out of the church into life, 

and never found his way back again to its sublime earnestness, but the 
religious feeling and simple piety of the heart were active, living 
principles in Haydn’s nature, and gave to his forms that breath of 

living creation which transforms them into the “divine likeness.” The 
perfect innocence and the touching and beautiful earnestness which 
often appear in his works, come from the same source as Handel's 
majestic sublimity. His “Creation” is a still more convincing 

illustration of this. Its origin was due to the London visit, and many 

a large and important choral piece bears witness to the fact that Haydn 
had now met and seen this Handel face to face. He was to him what 
Sebastian Bach was to Mozart and Beethoven, whom he had not known so 
well as they. On the 8th of July, 1791, after his brilliant season had 

come to a close, Haydn received a special mark of distinction. The 
degree of Doctor of Music was conferred upon him by the University of 
Oxford. At the last festival concert, when he entered, clad in his 

black silk doctor's gown and four-cornered cap, he was enthusiastically 
received. He seized the skirt of his gown, and held it up with a loud 

“I thank you,” which simple expression of gratitude was greeted with 
universal applause. This respect for England served to make him still 
more famous. Salomon was warranted in announcing, a month later, that 
they would continue their concerts in the same style as those which had 
made such a success in the winter. 


Meanwhile, an entirely unexpected summons to return to Esterhaz reached 
him. He was expected to write the opera for a festivity at the Prince’s 


court. Evidently he could not comply, for he had signed new terms of 
agreement with Salomon, and thus had to encounter the Prince’s anger 
for his desertion of duty. 


“Alas, | now expect my discharge, but | hope that God will be gracious 
and help me in some measure to efface my losses by my industry,” he 
wrote to Frau von Genzinger, September 17, 1791, and this industry was 
made less burdensome as he had spent the summer in the country, amid 
beautiful scenery, with a family whose hearts, he writes, resemble 

the Genzingers. How much must he, who was so accustomed to Nature, 
have appreciated such a country visit! “l am, God be thanked, in good 
health, with the exception of my customary rheumatism. | am working 
industriously, and think every morning, as | walk alone in the woods 

with my English grammar, of my Creator, of my family, and of all the 
friends | have left behind,” he writes in his seclusion, which, as we 

see, brought him the most beautiful outward and inward happiness. Added 
to this was his consciousness of being free. “O, my dear gracious lady, 
what a sweet relish there is in absolute liberty,” he writes again; 

“| have it now in some degree; | appreciate its benefits, although my 

mind is burdened with more work. The consciousness that | am no longer 
a servant requites all my toil.” He realized there also a striking 
confirmation of the happiness of rising “from nothing.” His landlord, 

a rich banker, was so impressed with his narrative of his youthful 

trials, that he once swore that he was getting on too well in the 

world. He realized for the first time that he was not happy. “Il have 

only an abundance and | loathe it,” he exclaimed, and wished he had a 
pistol that he might shoot himself, an event, however, which did not 
happen, much to Haydn's pleasure. 


After his return to London he encountered exciting times, for the 
Professional musicians bent all their energies to surpass the Salomon 
concerts, and their public assaults had such an extended influence 
that inquiries came from Vienna about the actual condition of his 
circumstances. Even Mozart believed these reports and thought he must 
have depreciated very much. “I can not believe it,” Haydn simply 
writes, and refers him to his banker, Count Fries, in whose hands he 
had placed five hundred pounds. “| am aware that there is a multitude 
of envious persons in London, the most of whom are Italians, but they 
can not hurt me, for my credit with the people has been settled many 
years,” he says, and adds with confident feeling: “Those above them are 
my support.” 


As their next move, the Professionals sought to secure him for 
themselves by higher offers, but he would not break his word or injure 
his manager, whose outlay had been so large, by the gratification of 
sordid motives. So they renewed their assaults upon his age and the 
pretended decadence of his ability, and announced that they had secured 
his pupil Pleyel. The latter, a neighbor and countryman of Haydn, 

was at that time thirty-four years of age and twenty-five years the 
younger. Mozart had expressed a favorable opinion of his talent. He 
writes to his father in 1784 about Pleyel’s new quartets: “If you do 

not yet know them, try to get them; it is worth the trouble. You will 

at once recognize his master. It will be a good and fortunate thing for 
music if Pleyel in his day is able to supply Haydn's place for us.” He 

was unquestionably innocent in the matter of the invitation to come to 
London, and really made his appearance in the season of 1792. 


Meanwhile, Haydn had spent two days with the Duke of York, who had 
married the seventeen-year-old Princess Ulrica, of Prussia, daughter 

of King Frederick William II. In 1787, her music-loving father had 

sent him a ring, which he wore as a talisman, and a very complimentary 
letter, for six new quartets. “She is the most charming lady in the 
world, is very intelligent, plays the piano and sings very agreeably,” 
writes Haydn. “The dear little lady sat near me and hummed all the 
pieces, which she knew by heart, having heard them so often in 

Berlin. The Duke's brother, the Prince of Wales, played the 'cello 
accompaniment very acceptably. He loves music exceedingly, has very 
much feeling but very little money. His goodness, however, pleases me 
more than any self-interest,” he says in conclusion. The Prince also 

had Haydn's portrait painted for his cabinet. 


Many more personal attentions of a similar kind were paid him. One 
Mr. Shaw made a silver lid for a snuff-box which Haydn had given him, 
and inscribed thereon, “Presented by the renowned Haydn.” His very 
beautiful wife--“the mistress is the most beautiful woman | have ever 
seen,” he writes in his diary--embroidered his name in gold upon a 
ribbon which he preserved even when a very old man. It was at this 
time he received with bitter tears the news of Mozart’s death. “Mozart 
died December 5, 1791,” he simply writes in his diary, but we know 

the beautiful remark he made to his friend in Vienna who had so often 
played Mozart’s masterpieces for him. At a later period he said ina 
similar strain to Griesinger: “Mozart’s loss is irretrievable. | can 

never forget his playing in my life. It went to the heart.” In the year 
1807, speaking to other musical friends in Vienna, he said with tears 


in his eyes: “Pardon me, | must always weep at the name of my Mozart.” 
Indeed, at this time he must have deeply felt the contrast between the 
brilliancy of this genius and the darkness of his own outer life in 

these declining years. And yet he felt all the more the importance of 
preserving the respect for German art. In the midst of such times as 
these Pleyel arrived. “So there will now be a bloody harmonious war 
between master and scholar,” he writes, but on the other hand they 
were frequently together. “Pleyel displayed so much modesty upon his 
arrival that he won my love anew. We are very often together, which is 
to his credit, and he knows how to prize his father. We will share our 
fame alike, and each one will go home contented,” he says. He too must 
have longed for his Austrian home, or he would have acted differently 
towards “Papa.” 


One of the newspapers rightly understood the situation. “Haydn and 
Pleyel are offset against each other this season, and both parties are 
earnest rivals, yet as both belong to the same rank as composers, they 
will not share the petty sentiments of their respective admirers,” says 
the _Public Advertiser_, and so it eventuated, though not until after 
many painful experiences for both the men, for with the others’ plans 
there was mingled very much of personal animosity. The Professionals 
announced twelve new compositions of Pleyel’s. Early in 1792 Haydn 
writes to Vienna: “In order to keep my word and support poor Salomon, 
| must be the victim, and work incessantly. | really feel it. My eyes 

suffer the most. My mind is very weary, and it is only the help of God 
that will supply what is wanting in my power. | daily pray to Him, for 
without His assistance | am but a poor creature.” The best hours of the 
day he was compelled to devote to visits and private musicals. “I have 
never written in any one year of my life as much as in the last,” he 

says, and yet his works show all the charming freshness of youth, with 
the contrast of greater depth and richer illustration. He found time to 
arrange twelve Scotch songs, and he says, “| am proud of this work, and 
flatter myself that it will live many years after | am gone.” But they 
made a complete failure, and the publishers therefore made a subsequent 
application to Beethoven. 


The professional concerts at this time again had the precedence, and 
it is a fair illustration of their rivalry, that at the commencement 

they brought out a symphony of his and sent him a personal invitation. 
“They criticise Pleyel’s presumption very much, but | admire him 

none the less. | have been to all his concerts, and was the first to 
applaud him,” he writes to Vienna. In his first concert he also brought 


out a symphony of Pleyel’s. His own new symphony, notwithstanding 

he thought the last movement was weak, made “the deepest impression 
upon his audience.” The Adagio had to be repeated, and the entire 

work was performed again in the eighth and eighteenth concerts, by 
“request.” For the second concert he wrote a chorus, “The Storm.” It 

was the first which he had composed with English text, and it met with 
extraordinary success, because in it were united the most striking 
qualities of his art, skill, and good humor. As he himself writes, he 

gained considerable credit with the English in vocal music and this was 
destined to have a decisive result. 


At the sixth concert, March 23, 1792, the symphony with the kettle-drum 
effect was given. Haydn says of it: “It was a convenient opportunity 

for me to surprise the public with something new. The first Allegro 

was received with innumerable bravas, but the Andante aroused the 
enthusiasm to the highest pitch. ‘Encore, encore,’ resounded on every 
side, and Pleyel himself complimented me upon my effects.” Gyrowetz 
visited him after its completion to hear it upon the piano. At the 
drum-passage, Haydn, certain of its success, with a roguish laugh, 
exclaimed: “There the women will jump.” Dies gives the current version 
of the original cause of the work as follows: The ladies and gentlemen 

in the concerts, which took place after the late English dinners, often 
indulged in a nap, and Haydn thought he would waken them in this comic 
manner. The English call the symphony, “The Surprise,” and among all 
the twelve, it is to this day, the favorite. 


How deeply Haydn's music impressed his English hearers, and how 
clearly it appears that they for the first time recognized the soul 

of music, disclosing to the popular mind its mysterious connection 
with the Infinite, is evident from a strange entry in Haydn's diary. A 
clergyman, upon hearing the Andante of one of his symphonies, sank into 
the deepest melancholy, because he had dreamed the night before its 
performance, that the piece announced his death. He immediately left 
the assemblage, and took to his bed. “I heard to-day, April 25, that 

this clergyman died,” writes Haydn. It is the elementary revelations of 
the deepest feeling and individual spiritual certitude that speak to us 
in Haydn’s music, and they have, so to speak, the most powerful grasp 
upon our individual existence. Indeed, they explain the irresistible 

and immeasurable influence of music. It is the image of Infinity 

itself, while the other arts are only the images of its phenomena. Its 
influence is So much more powerful and impressive than that of the 
other arts, because, as the philosopher would say, they represent only 


the shadow of things, while music represents their actual existence. A 
people so pre-eminently metaphysical and serious in character as the 
English, must have taken this simple, but deeply thoughtful Haydn and 
his symphonies into their very hearts. How could they have awarded the 
palm to any one living at that time over him? He had himself thoroughly 
comprehended the deep-lying genius of this nation, and in the province 
of _his_ genius he could lead it to a point its own nature could not 

reach. Every one of his compositions written for London, as well as 

those subsequently, show this, and many of his utterances illustrate 

his esteem for the English public. “The score was much more acceptable 
to me because much of it | had to change to suit the English taste,” 

he writes in March, 1792, when his long wished-for symphony in E major 
had been forwarded to him from Vienna. And it should be remembered 
among all these events that Handel had written all his oratorios in and 
for London, and Beethoven's Ninth was “the symphony for London.” 


In May, 1792, Haydn had a benefit concert, at which two new symphonies 
were performed, and this, like the last concert, met with such favor, 
that Salomon offered the public an extra concert with the works that 
had been most admired during the season. “Salomon closed his season 
with the greatest eclat,” says the _Morning Herald_, and Pohl simply 
and appropriately adds: “Haydn was in all his glory, beloved, admired 
and courted. His name was the main stay of every concert-giver. 
Painters and engravers immortalized their art by his picture.” One 
such, a highly characteristic profile portrait, by George Dance, is 

given with the English edition (1867) of the “Musical Letters.”[A] It 
confirms the description of his appearance, which has already been 
given, in every feature. 


Before his departure, he had another experience, which clearly 
indicates and reveals the source of music in his nature. At the yearly 
gathering of the Charity Scholars at St. Paul’s cathedral, he heard 

four thousand children sing a simple hymn. “| was more touched by this 
devout and innocent music than by any | ever heard in my life,” he says 
in his diary, and he adds in confirmation of it: “| stood and wept like 

a child.” 


With this impression were unconsciously associated the most active 
memories of his own home, from which he had been absent so long. The 
home-image never rises so vividly in our hearts as when we see these 
little ones who are so particularly the active genii of the house and 
home. He stated, as the principal reason for his return, his wish to 


enjoy the pleasure of his fatherland; and he wrote in December, 1791, 
that he could not reconcile himself to spend his life in London, even 

if he could amass millions. Other artists have also borne testimony 

to the influence of the Festival alluded to above. In 1837, Berlioz 
attended it with the violinist Duprez and John Cramer. “Never have 

| seen Duprez in such a state; he stammered, wept, and raved,” says 
Berlioz. The latter, in order to get a better view of the whole scene, 
donned a surplice, and placed himself among the accompanying basses, 
where, more than once, “like Agamemnon with his toga,” he covered his 
face with his music sheets, overcome with the sight of the children and 
the sound of their voices. As they were going out, Duprez exclaimed 

in delight, speaking in Italian instead of French, in his excitement: 
“Marvelous! marvelous! The glory of England!” 


Haydn might well have thought the same, for he had already made a deep 
impression upon the nation, and touched its heart with the kindly 
feelings of life. 


It was his last great experience “in the vast city of London,” and 

to Haydn's inner nature it gave in brief all that he had given and 

all that was due to him. It was the first time he had seen a vast 
multitude of human beings in a great and eagerly listening throng, and 
it expanded his own nature, which had been restricted, to the widest 
bounds, without in any way modifying its power. He had experienced the 
full measure of English humor, manifesting itself in those relations 

of personal affection which the “beautiful and gracious” Mrs. Schroter 
had expressed for him and his “sweet” compositions--an affection which 
she herself regarded as “one of the greatest blessings of her life,” 

and which had bound her to him in an indissoluble attachment. “My 
heart was, and still is, Full of tenderness for you, yet words can 

not express half the love and affection which | feel for you. You are 
dearer to me every day of my life,” she says at another time. That it 

was the deep principle and character of his life which had aroused 

such a passionate affection in the already aged lady, these words 
confess: “Truly, dearest, no tongue can express the gratitude which | 

feel for the unbounded delight your music has given me.” The fact that 
this loving esteem was meant for Haydn himself, makes it all the more 
beautiful. 


Such were the satisfying and grateful feelings which filled his soul 
at the moment of parting. Outwardly and inwardly blessed, he returned 
to Vienna in July, 1792, and not two years later, he was again on the 


Thames. 


https://archive.org/details/Haydn_Symphony_No_94_Surprise 


HOUSE-BUILDING WITH WASTES 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Millions from Waste, by Frederick A.Talbot 


Of the many problems of the day demanding prompt settlement, none, 
perhaps, is so vital to the welfare of the community as the provision 

of increased housing accommodation. The issue is by no means confined 
to Great Britain; it is incidental more or less to every country. Such 

a state of affairs is not surprising, seeing that building operations, 

at least in the domestic sense, have been reduced to a condition of 
comparative stagnation for five years. Even those countries which were 
not drawn into the actual fighting arena have been unable to carry out 
housing schemes to meet the needs of their growing populations owing, 
primarily, to the dearth of the necessary materials and the enhanced 
labour charges. 


So far as Britain is concerned the outlook is decidedly disquieting. 

It is estimated that at least 1,000,000 houses are required to meet 

the needs of the population. As a first instalment it is proposed to 
complete forthwith 300,000 houses, but, here again, experience is 
proving it to be far easier to adumbrate such comprehensive schemes on 
paper than to carry them into expeditious effect. Questions of cost 

have arisen. This constitutes the vital factor, because obviously it is 

folly to build houses for people who cannot afford to live in them. And 
the limit in the Upward tendency has by no means been attained. 


The critical situation has been surveyed from every ostensible angle 
without any practical solution being found. But have we not been 
circumscribed in our attacks upon the problem? Have we not become so 
deeply rutted in our ideas concerning everything pertaining to housing 
as to be unable to regard the aspect from a totally new point of view? 
Similar crises have developed in, and are constantly assailing, other 
industries. Upon their occurrence they appear to be equally impossible 
of successful adjustment, but, finally, as a result of attacking a 

difficulty from quite a new angle and ina new way, it has been not 

only subjugated satisfactorily, but a distinct improvement upon the 


old method brought into operation at one and the same time. A new 

line of thought and development, possessing greater and more economic 
possibilities, has been opened up to the advantage of one and all. As 

a rule one need never hesitate to abandon the existing for something 
new, because the former is generally associated with some form of waste 
which has become so heavy as to act as a drag. Directly this retarding 
force is eliminated, or turned to account, a new era commences. 


The contemporary situation in the building trade recalls the state 

of affairs which arose in American agricultural circles as a result 

of the outbreak of the Civil War. The drainage of man-power from the 
land precipitated an extremely depressing outlook. Farmers protested 
that the soil must run to seed from lack of labour to wield the tools. 

But thinking men held a contrary opinion. Farming had been conducted 
along lines which had been followed slavishly for centuries. Manual 
labour had attained undisputed sway and to decisive disadvantage. 
Why not dispense with hand labour and use machines? The suggestion 
that mechanism could displace brawn upon the land provoked a good 
deal of hostile criticism and humour. But the imaginative were not to 
be dismayed by conservatism, prejudice, or ridicule. They continued 
perseveringly along their particular lines of reasoning. 


What was the result? McCormick introduced the self-binder which 
revolutionized harvesting methods, while other brilliant minds 
conceived equally striking time- and labour-saving appliances for other 
agricultural duties. They not only solved the immediate crisis but 
imparted quite a new prospect to agriculture the whole world over. It 

is safe to assert that, but for the introduction of the self-binder, 
one-half of the United States would still have remained as barren as 
the wilderness from sheer lack of labour to cultivate it. 


If such a complete revolution proved possible of attainment in such an 
ancient, rutted, and indispensable industry as agriculture, surely 

it is not hopeless to anticipate the fulfilment of a similar complete 
transformation in the craft of house-building? So far as farming is 
concerned there is every excuse for hesitating to depart from the 
proved and trusty. A false step may wreak untold harm, but so far as 
house-building is concerned no such calamity need be apprehended. A 
mistake can speedily be rectified. It is safe to assert that there is 

no other line of activity, especially in Great Britain, so closely 

identified with the effete and wasteful as house-building. In so far as 
constructional methods are concerned we Nave scarcely changed our ways 


since bricks were first brought into use. 


We must ruthlessly scrap the old, which has obtained for so long, in 
favour of the new. Science is forcing the pace, and she will no more be 
arrested by obsolete theories and arguments than the tides will be held 
up by a child’s spade. Already she is asserting her power. Contemporary 
methods are wickedly extravagant, and it is this absurd wastage which 

is primarily responsible for enhanced costs. The ways of science are 
inscrutable, but they are sure none the less: the first indications of 
chafing at delay always assert themselves in the traditional becoming 

too expensive to maintain. The pocket is the positive road to reform; 

assail its contents, and the world commences to bestir itself. As the 
farmer, raised in the old school, had to give way to the engineer, 

so must Our conceptions and ideas pertaining to providing houses for 
the community undergo a complete change. The architect, his numerous 
satellites, and the cumbrous rules and regulations which have been 
framed to protect their vested interests must be jettisoned without a 
thought of regret. The day has dawned when the engineer must assume the 
responsibility for providing the people with residential accommodation, 
and he will be assisted by a new force, including the chemist, which 

will play a far more prominent part in this problem than many may be 
disposed to imagine. 


This is a utilitarian age. People desire houses to live in--not 

to look at, although every one will readily agree that a certain 

regard must be paid to external aesthetic considerations. The average 
house-owner troubles his head very little over the outside appearance 
of his domicile or the materials of which it is built, so long as the 
interior offers him all he desires in regard to comfort and health. 

Too long have we clung tenaciously to specific theories which are no 
more adapted to this age than is the slave-oared galley to mercantile 
traffic. They are destructive rather than constructive. For a time such 
clock-arresting dogma and precepts hold sway, but sooner or later the 
pendulum of progress gives such a vicious kick as to break down the 
whole of the obstructions disputing advance, to assume rhythmic running 
in anew channel to the advantage of one and all. 


Science has the solution to the housing problem ready for immediate 
application, but she must be allowed to pursue her progressive way 
untrammelled. From what one might be able to assume, brick and stone 
represent the only building materials at our command. But are they? In 
other fields, where restraining forces are not allowed to secure the 


upper hand, huge forward strides are being made and with a material we, 
as a Supposed commercial nation, have scarcely noticed. 


| refer to concrete. We have only to turn to the engineering world 

to see what has been achieved with this material in the construction 

of bridges, tunnels, piers, harbours, breakwaters, warehouses, 
lighthouses, and even ships. If we turn to the United States and 

Germany we are able to see how we have lagged. In both those countries 
enormous strides have been made and incidentally, in the prosecution of 
this task, other magnificent conquests in the world of science and of 

the industrial employment of waste are recorded. To-day the manufacture 
of cement constitutes one of the twelve most important industries in 

the United States, and the greater part of this material is made from 
what a few years ago was accepted as sheer waste--residue from the 
iron-works which, having no further ostensible use, was dumped in huge 
piles to the disfigurement of the landscape. To-day this waste is being 
turned into building material, having usurped the product originally 
selected for this duty. 


The reason why there should be such a deep-rooted antipathy to concrete 
for house-building purposes in these islands is somewhat inscrutable. 
Probably it is due to the experiments which were made many years 

ago, and which owing to our limited knowledge were construed by the 
quidnuncs into a failure. But because Brunel’s _Great Eastern_ did not 
succeed we do not laugh at the mammoth steamship of to-day. Brunel’s 
conception suffered merely from being premature. So were the first 
attempts to use concrete in the house-building industry. During the 

past few years we have acquired further knowledge which should enable 
us to steer clear of the blunders of the past, but instead of grappling 

with the problem along the lines which science is vividly blazing we 
prefer to waste time in the idle discussion of quaint theories and 
fantastic notions. 


Many are the reasons why concrete should be employed. In the first 
place it is difficult to excel for simplicity. It comprises essentially 

two materials--cement, sand and rubble, the two last-named being 
generically described as the aggregate. The term is wide in its 

meaning, comprising virtually any and every inorganic material capable 
of being crushed to a pre-determined size, and the character of which 
may be as varied as the number of days in the year or more, while 
recent investigation has indicated that even the conventional sand may 
be eliminated, provided a sharp and gritty substitute in a similar 


powdered form be forthcoming. 


Think what this means and the many possibilities it opens up! In 

the first place it enables material on site--waste--to be turned to 
economic account, and the term waste in this instance is extremely 
elastic. There is no need to disfigure the countryside with yawning 
craters in the form of pits for the excavation of the special clay 

suited to the making of bricks. Again we must not forget that by the 
employment of the conventional building materials a demand is made upon 
transport, which to-day is as acute as the scarcity of houses. With 
concrete the only constituent calling for transport from a producing 
point is cement, and this only involves the movement of one-seventh of 
the load which would otherwise be involved were bricks to be used. In 
other words, if seven tons of bricks were required to build a house it 
would only be requisite to move one ton of cement to yield a similar 
house in concrete--the other six tons of essential materials could be 
acquired on the site. The avoidance of superfluous expenditure as well 
as the economy in time and labour is obvious. 


Our towns and cities are daily shedding tons of a specific form 

of waste--ashes and clinker from electric generating stations, 
water-works, gas-works, and refuse destructors. The contribution 
naturally varies according to the population, but a small town burning 
4O tons of refuse in its destructor may safely anticipate accumulating 
clinker at the rate of 8 to 10 tons a day. The disposal of this residue 
presents a problem in itself. A certain quantity can be absorbed in 
connection with the sewage beds, road-making and other incidental 
tasks, but, for the most part, it has to be dumped, merely because 

it possesses no ostensible application. When one reflects upon the 
activities of the factories in a manufacturing town and the daily 
output of clinker and ash from these sources alone, it will be seen 
that the civic clinker disposal problem is likely to assume enormous 
dimensions, and to prove a costly issue in itself. Thousands of tons 
are dispatched by road, rail and water from our towns and cities to be 
jettisoned at suitable points where unsightliness does not count. The 
authorities of New York City used to ship hundreds of tons daily 60 
miles out to sea, while at Liverpool it had to be barged for 24 miles 

to be thrown overboard into the Irish Sea at a cost of 2s. 6d.--60 
cents--a ton! Many borough authorities will readily give away the 
material to those who care to fetch it, so keen are they to be relieved 
of this incubus. Yet, in every instance, the equivalent of sovereigns 
are being shot upon the land, dumped into the sea, or given away as the 


case may be. 


Cannot a more economic use for this and kindred refuse be found? This 
is the obvious question in this utilitarian age. Yet it is almost 
superfluous to launch the inquiry. It can be turned into concrete: 

could, and should, if we were sufficiently enterprising and astute, 

as well as frugal in our habits, be turned into houses. Certain 

attempts have been made towards the conversion of this residue into 
constructional material such as kerb-stones for lining our pavements, 
slabs to take the place of York flagstones and bricks for paving 
purposes, the building of sheds and other insignificant structures, but 
none represents a grim attempt to wrestle with the issue along bold and 
comprehensive lines. 


Some years ago, the city engineer of Liverpool, Mr. John A. Brodie, 
M.Inst.C.E., one of our most enterprising city engineers, essayed a 

bigger step forward. He was faced with the disposal of 50,000 tons 

of clinker from the city destructors during the year. He made a bold 
effort to turn it to economic account in the obvious directions--paving 
and kerbing operations--but these channels absorbed only a round 20,000 
tons, leaving some 30,000 tons to be shipped to sea to be dumped ata 
total annual cost of nearly £4,000--$20,000. The city authorities had 
resolved to carry out a tenement building scheme, and the city engineer 
decided to provide them in concrete and to use the refuse from the 
destructors as the aggregate, exacting tests having convinced him of 

its suitability for this purpose. 


The building, covering an area of 3,717 square feet, of which total 

1,611 square feet are open space, is of three floors with four 
tenements on each floor, finished off with a flat roof, surrounded by a 
parapet for washing, drying, or playground purposes. 


The construction of the building was carried out upon the section or 
slab system. That is to say the walls, floors, ceilings, and other 

parts, with all necessary openings, were moulded at the destructor 
works, and set aside for a time to mature. Some of these slabs were of 
imposing dimensions, ranging up to 16 feet in length by 13 feet wide, 
14 inches thick and weighing 11 tons. Upon arrival at the site they 
were slung into position and dovetailed into place, thus forming a 
rigid structure. 


As an indication of how modern thought may be hampered severely by 


prevailing notions it may be stated that, as a result of his deductions 
and experiments, the engineer decided that a thickness of 7 inches 

for the walls would be adequate. But his decision was over-ruled. The 
existing regulations insisted that brick walls should be 14 inches 

thick and the concrete had to comply with these rules. The result 

of this indefensible policy, for which misconception and lack of 
knowledge were responsible, was to double the weight of the structure 
and to inflate the cost of the buildings to an unnecessary degree. The 
engineer computed that if construction were carried out upon the lines 
he advocated the building could be completed, including the provision 
of all necessary plant, for £1,230--$6,150. Enforced compliance with 
obsolete rules inflated the cost to £4,072--$20,360. In other words the 
ratepayers of Liverpool were compelled to spend £2,842--$14,210--more 
than they need have done--a flagrant waste of money, material, time, 
labour, and knowledge. 


One objection which has been levelled against the concrete house is the 
concrete floor. But to surmount this objection the Liverpool engineer 
embedded wooden scantlings in the concrete, covered the surface of the 
latter with a layer of pitch mixture applied hot, and then nailed down 
¥,-inch floor-boards in the usual manner. In this way the so-called 
defects of the concrete floor were completely overcome. The walls 

were subjected to several experiments to determine the most suitable 
internal finish, some being papered, others plastered, while in further 
instances a simple coating of sanitary wash or lime was applied. It 

was found, however, that for such buildings, distemper was the most 
efficient finishing medium. 


This experiment conclusively substantiated the claims advanced by the 
engineer. It demonstrated the fact that concrete lends itself to rapid 
construction, the Liverpool building, despite its size, being erected 

and roofed within three months, notwithstanding frequent cessations 
owing to inclement weather, and was ready for occupation within another 
eleven weeks--say six months in all. It is safe to assume that had 

brick been employed it could never have been finished in the time. 


The advantages of concrete for such domiciles are obvious. The 
structure is as near being fire-proof as it is possible to contrive. 

It complies with every requirement of hygiene. It is substantial, 
weather-proof, and sound-proof, while it improves with age. Concrete, 
unlike the common grade of brick, does not deteriorate under the 
influences of time and weather. The walls offer no refuge for vermin, 


unless papered, and should a room become infected as a result of 
contagious disease among the inmates, it can be promptly sterilized by 
turning on a hose of boiling disinfectant and being scoured from top 

to bottom. Rats and mice cannot secure a refuge, because the extreme 
hardness of concrete taxes their gnawing powers to the superlative 
degree. 


The experience of Liverpool was adequate to drive home the fact that 
concrete dwellings are not only able to provide the poorer classes 

with a substantial home, complying in every respect with modern 
requirements, but also indicated a profitable use for an otherwise 
useless waste product. Were comprehensive schemes carried out Upon 
these lines the cost factor might be reduced to the absolute minimum 
by recourse to standardization in the preparation of the slabs. As 

a result of this initial experiment--the first of its character 

in Great Britain--the Liverpool city engineer estimated that he 

could erect future buildings of this type, in blocks of five, at 
£1,700--$8,500--each, and that this would show a saving of 25 per cent. 
over the cost which would be incurred if brick were used. But, and this 
was an important factor, to achieve this end it would be incumbent to 
allow the engineer to pursue his way unfettered by obsolete ideas, 
fallacious notions, and antiquated rules and regulations. 


Some years ago Edison precipitated a mild wave of excitement by the 
perfection of a process for moulding houses complete in a solid block, 
much along the lines followed by the housewife in the preparation of 
jellies and other similar table dainties. He suggested the erection of 

a mould to the design of the desired house, including both internal and 
external artistic embellishments, and then to run the concrete into 

the metal shell in liquid form and to allow it to set and harden. Then 

the mould was to be demolished, leaving a solid monolithic-structure 
from foundation to roof, and without a crack or a joint. The mould, 
naturally, was built up in sections, which could be standardized and 
interchanged, so that once a set of moulds had been acquired a house of 
any desired dimensions might be erected. Of course, this demanded an 
imposing array of moulds, entailing heawy initial capital expenditure. 
Edison frankly admitted this to be the weak point in his scheme, 

because the mould bill for the construction of a “poured” house, as it 
was Called, costing £240--$1,200--would be at least £5,000--$25,000. 
Consequently the suggestion was impracticable, unless the builder were 
given an imposing house-building scheme to complete, to enable him to 
distribute his mould charges in such a manner over the houses as to 


increase the actual building cost of each only by a trifling amount. 


Edison’s conception aroused extreme interest in America and provoked 
widespread ridicule in these islands. The “poured” house was regarded 
in the same light as was the telephone upon its first appearance in 
London. As the latter was declared to be merely a “scientific toy,” 

so was the poured house described as nothing but a wild dream. 

But, be it noted, antagonism and objection have been levelled from 
the fickle standpoint of theory; we have no practical experiment to 
guide us in our assault upon Edison's idea. Instead of setting to 

work to prove, or disprove, the practicability of the poured house 

we wasted time in academic discussions concerning “sweating walls,” 
condensation, coldness in winter, and to embark upon high-falutin 
diatribes concerning the imperative necessity for such abstract demands 
as “breathing bricks,” and other fantastic ideas which possibly are 

of interest but do not advance the realization of the cheap house, 
contribute to the solution of the housing question, or proffer a single 
step towards the utilization of waste. 


The Americans are more enlightened. A new idea is subjected to 
practical test and discussed afterwards, not destructively, but in 

the hope of being able to solve the defects which have manifested 
themselves in the experiment with a view to establishing the commercial 
success of the idea. While our house-building quidnuncs are leaving 
no stone unturned to prevent poured houses becoming an established 
practice, our engineers are setting to work in the American fashion, 
and asa result we are building poured concrete ships and other 
articles of utilitarian value. Possibly they are not poured in the 

strict interpretation of the Edisonian term, but modified according to 
experience which has been gathered. 


In 1909 the International Congress on Tuberculosis assembled at 
Washington D.C. To stimulate interest in a house built along such lines 
as to comply with the searching requirements of perfect sanitation 

and which would be particularly adapted for occupation by persons 
suffering from tuberculosis, a reward was offered for the best model 

of a germ-proof house. A young Washington architect-engineer attacked 
the problem, submitted his conception for such a house, of the “poured” 
type, and because it triumphed over all competitors, which clung to the 
rutted line of thought, in the provision of light, air, and sanitation 
features, carried off the prize. 


In this design the cellar which, if damp, forms an ideal 
breeding-ground for germs and disease, was eliminated. Floors, walls, 
ceilings, cornices, bath--all were of cement poured into moulds. In 
each room the floor was given a slightly sloping depression at one 
corner and provided with a suitable outlet and trap. The idea was 
obvious. The housewife on cleaning day did not raise impenetrable 
clouds of dust to pollute the room. She simply removed her furniture, 
together with all hangings, to be beaten in the open air. Then she 
turned on a hose and flushed floor, walls, and ceilings, the water 
escaping through the trap. No dust whatever was raised, and the 
room was left dry, sweet, and clean. There were many other features 
contributing to the general attractiveness of the scheme. The model 
aroused more interest than any other at the Congress exhibition, but, 
while one and all declared the house to possess every attractive 
feature, it was regarded as merely a fantastic conception. 


But, within the past eight years, more than one little “poured cement” 
garden city has come into being in the United States. The first 
commercialization of the germ-proof house was made near Washington. It 
was run up and occupied within 30 days, and was conceded to be one of 
the prettiest and most comfortable homes in the countryside, although 

it cost only about £400--$2,000. To-day it is surrounded by many others. 


The scheme has triumphed because the Washington architect-engineer, 
instead of deriding Edison and dwelling upon the defects of the idea, 
set out to overcome the problems involved, especially that identified 
with the moulds. He has succeeded. Instead of demanding an initial 
expenditure of £5,000--$25,000--upon this preliminary he has reduced 
the mould expense down to £100--$500. This brings the idea within 

the reach of commerce. He does not advocate a mould for the complete 
house, but pursues what may be described as sectional-stage moulding. 
Plates of steel are pressed into flanged sections 24 inches square. 

These are clipped and wedged together to form a trough to hold the 
liquid cement until it hardens. Above this row of plates is disposed a 
second similar row, forming another trough upon the top of that which 
has already been filled, and which is setting. When the lower trough 
contents have hardened the lower array of plates is rolled over to form 
another trough above the one in which the cement has been run, this 
overlapping process, as the wall hardens, being continued until the top 
has been reached. These plates also serve as forms for the moulding 

of the floors and roof, and are additionally attractive because they 
readily admit of the introduction of any desired artistic finish. It is 


a system which lends itself to cheap and rapid construction, as events 
have amply proved. That the “poured” germ-proof house, built in one 

solid block, possesses distinct advantages over the building carried 

out along orthodox lines is evident from the alacrity with which such 
homes are purchased or occupied, a tendency which is just as pronounced 
in this country as in the United States. This tends to demonstrate that 
while the man-in-the-street knows nothing concerning the pros and cons 
of building materials, he certainly does appreciate the overwhelming 
advantages of concrete, which, be it noted, is the logical antidote to 
jerry-building. 


That the poured, one-piece house is not merely attractive because 

of its relative cheapness is evidenced by the number of stately 

homes which have been built in accordance with this principle upon 
the other side of the Atlantic. Seeing that these homes have been 

built to the order of, and are occupied by, those to whom cost is a 
trifling consideration, it would certainly seem as if the so-called 

defects of the poured house were more imaginary than real. | have seen 
magnificent homes, ranging in cost from £5,000 to £25,000--$25,000 to 
$125,000--built from foundation to roof upon the Edisonian idea. They 
certainly would have been promptly demolished and rebuilt in other 
material if the monolithic house possessed even the slightest sign of 
any one of the many ills to which it is academically said to be exposed. 


Industrial corporations in the United States, as in Britain, are faced 
with problems concerning the housing of their employees. And they are 
just as perplexing to solve. The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Company was concerned with the provision of homes for its 
wage-earners in the vicinity of one of its mines. The question was 
surveyed from every possible angle, and finally it was decided that the 
only really attractive solution was the provision of a little garden 

city of concrete houses, built upon the poured system. The authorities 
concluded that in this way only would it be possible to provide 

model sanitary homes, possessing every inducement, at an attractive 
price, and the project was handed over to the architect-engineer 
whose germ-proof house had aroused the interest of the International 
Tuberculosis Congress two years previously. 


The houses are built in pairs, thus being semi-detached. Each is of 

two floors with flat roof, the accommodation comprising on the ground 
floor living- and dining-rooms measuring 11 feet and 11 feet 6 inches by 
12 feet 4 inches, respectively, large kitchen, pantry, and commodious 


lobby with the projecting porch incidental to American homes. Upon 
the first floor are two bedrooms measuring 11 feet 3 inches and 11 

feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches, a smaller room, and a porch which 

may be used as an open-air sleeping chamber, if desired, or lounge, 
with the usual offices. The houses are set out after the manner now 
being followed in these islands, that is around the four sides of a 
rectangle, facing a commodious green and flanked on the opposite side 
by a deep green lawn. The roads skirt the village on all sides, the 
highway approaches to the inner square being diagonally from each of 
the four corners. 


In carrying out the scheme the designer decided to utilize to the full 

the available materials upon the spot. This was waste from the adjacent 
mines, in the form of cinders, with hydrate of lime to give density and 
weather-proofness. Speed in construction being a vital factor, a novel 
system was introduced. A railway track was laid around the entire group 
of 40 houses. The mixing plant was mounted upon one flat car which 
was also equipped with an efficient apparatus to hoist the concrete. 
Behind this was a second car carrying the cement, sand, and cinder. The 
ingredients were shovelled into the mixer, work being continuous. The 
train pulled up before the first pair of houses, the moulds forming 

the trough of which were in position. The concrete was hoisted and 
discharged into an elevated hopper on the vehicle from which a feed 
pipe and spout was extended to the mould trough of the house-wall. The 
concrete was run into the trough until it was filled, when the stream 
was shut off, the feed pipe lifted, and the train moved on to the next 
house, where the cycle of operations was repeated. By the time the 

train had completed its circuit and had again reached the first house 
the concrete previously poured had hardened sufficiently to permit the 
moulds to be raised to form the succeeding trough, and so was ready to 
receive another pouring of cement. It will be seen that construction 
throughout the 40 houses was not only continuous but each supply of 
concrete increased the height of the wall by about 24 inches, or 
completed the flooring as the case might be. The building process was 
not only exceedingly simple, being free from all complicated mechanism, 
but involved the employment of the minimum of labour, which conduced 
to extremely cheap erection. The re-setting of the moulds occasions in 
this system no difficulty, inasmuch as being hinged they are merely 
swung up and automatically fall into position to form the mould. The 
work was commenced late in the year 1911 and was completed in the 
spring of 1912, having to be suspended during the winter months, when, 
of course, all building operations, irrespective of materials used, is 


brought to a standstill. 


The houses provided in this manner are not only attractive, but are 
provided at a price bringing them readily within the reach of the 
wage-earner. True, one objection might be levelled against such 
standardization as it were, and that is the stereotyped design, but in 
this instance this is possible of decided relief by resort to tree, 

shrub, and flower embellishment in which individuality is given free 
rein, and which effectively breaks up all tendency towards monotony. 
But apart from extraneous treatment, the village cannot be described 
as being more monotonous than our terrace system of providing homes 
for the workers so common to our industrial centres, while even our 
much-vaunted garden cities are freely criticized from the general 
atmosphere of similarity. 


However, it is cost of construction which constitutes the all-important 
factor, and the poured house has demonstrated what can be done in 
this instance. A similar cement city is under way for residential 
purposes upon the outskirts of Chicago. The bungalow type of house is 
being favoured here. In this instance cellar walls and first-story 

walls, measuring some 30 by 40 feet, have been poured in four days. 
The cost of construction has been exceptionally low, even for America 
where higher wages and charges prevail, the cost of building a 6-inch 
wall which in poured concrete is ample for either one-or two-story 
buildings, having been brought down to 4d.--8 cents--per foot, which is 
well below the cost of frame houses, admittedly the cheapest form of 
construction in the United States. 


The poured house or any other system of monolithic structure wrought 
in concrete is freely assailed in these islands for being damp, 

intolerably cold in winter, hot in summer, and the walls liable 

to condensation. These are the popular objections raised against 

the idea. But the experience of those who live in such homes in 

America completely refutes such statements. The houses are declared 
emphatically to be bone-dry, exceptionally warm in winter with a 
freedom from draughts, cool in summer, and free from condensation. The 
latter defect, it is pointed out, even if it should become manifest, 

is not irremediable. The chemist can solve it quickly and cheaply. But 

the great feature which makes irresistible appeal to those who dwell in 
such homes is that they are always sweet and clean. Washing down walls, 
ceilings and floors of a room at one and the same time with a garden 
hose is something beyond the comprehension of British householders, 


but they will scarcely deny its virtues, and, probably, wish heartily 
that they were in a similar happy position, because nothing detracts 
so seriously from the pleasures and comfort of the home as dust and 
dinginess. 


While we display an inexplicable hesitation to build a single house 

upon the poured system to discover the character of the objections 

which are said to obtain, thereby ignoring the precept that an ounce of 
solid fact is worth a ton of theory, we are steadily moving towards the 
concrete home, although the pioneers are being called Upon to battle 
fiercely against the organized forces of prejudice, conservatism, 

and vested interests. In order to comply with national and other 
traditions, so far as practicable, the brick system is being followed. 
Machines have been devised whereby bricks, but wrought in concrete, are 
speedily and cheaply produced. 


The outstanding characteristic of the most approved of these appliances 
is the ability to fashion brick-like masses of concrete of varying 

sizes and dimensions. One of the most handy machines of this character 
is the “Winget,” wherewith a wide variety of concrete formations may be 
fashioned cheaply and expeditiously, and adapted to every conceivable 
building requirement. This machine is noteworthy from the simplicity of 
its design and operation, compactness, and high speed of working, as 
well as imposing the minimum demand upon skilled labour. The concrete 
is not run, but is shovelled into the mould and tamped down. When 
charged the depression of a lever lifts the block, and in such a manner 
as to permit its ready removal by two men armed with a carrying bar 
fitted with forks which grip the under edges of the mass. 


This machine has been extensively utilized in this country, and it 

has proved highly efficient in working. It is excellently adapted 

for the preparation of blocks or slabs from waste materials, such 

as the clinker refuse from electric light generating stations, 
dust-destructors, and other industrial establishments in general, as 
well as such other residues as coke breeze, chalk, and rubble. High 
speed of working, combined with the size of the block which may be 
turned out therewith, enables it to consume such material at relatively 
high speed. In a Midland town where aggregate of a waste character 
was required for the fashioning of such blocks, the whole of the 

daily accumulation of residue from the local electric light station, 
averaging seven tons, had to be supplemented by supplies of similar 
waste from private industrial establishments to keep the machine 


working steadily throughout the day. 


With such a machine practically any form of inorganic residue can 

be put to useful constructional account. Its perfection is enabling 

private authorities to exploit profitably dumps of refuse which have 

long been eyesores in the locality for material to satisfy their own 

building needs. One gas company, which formerly contracted in the usual 
way for extensions to its buildings, generally in brick or stone, now 
completes all such work with its own labour and with its own waste, its 
one expenditure for material being the requisite cement. It encountered 
pronounced difficulty in disposing of the coke breeze or dust; it 

was virtually unmarketable. Conspicuous piles accumulated because it 
was disdained as fuel. The company acquired a “Winget ” machine, and 
by mixing the breeze with cement converted the useless refuse into 
substantial building blocks. Those which it does not require for its 

own building operations find a ready market. The outstanding fact, 
however, is that all recent building extensions are carried out with 
concrete blocks prepared upon the spot from material which the company 
produces during the conduct of its business and which has always been 
considered waste having no commercial value whatever. 


To the municipality, faced with residue accumulating from the refuse 
destructor, gas, and electric lighting installations, such a machine 

is virtually indispensable. It offers a complete economic solution to 

a perplexing problem. A certain amount of official building is always 
necessary, and concrete blocks with clinker forming the aggregate 
constitutes an ideal and inexpensive material. One great objection 
often raised against the utilization of cinder and other similar 

residue for this purpose is the dingy tone of the resultant block. But 
this need not constitute a handicap. If used for the external walls of 
cottages the concrete can be finished off in rough-cast, or may even 
be plastered and painted. In many instances excellent reproductions of 
half-timbered styles have been carried out in this material, and are 
far more substantial than those wrought in the conventional brick. 


But the chemist must be harnessed to the development, that is if the 
most satisfactory results are to be obtained. It is the tendency 

to ignore the chemist which has been responsible for much concrete 
failure for homes in the past. It is imperative that clinker refuse be 
analysed. If it be associated with fused glass it is useless for the 
purpose, for the simple reason that the smooth surface of the glass 
fails to afford the requisite gripping surface to the cement. Unless 


care be displayed in this connection disintegration of the block will 
set in, in which event the concrete will be condemned as a failure 
when, as a matter of fact, it is the ignorance of the individual and 
the presence of the glass which are responsible for collapse. Similarly 
it is essential that the aggregate should be free from organic 
material. This may be intensely dry when the mixing of the concrete 
is taken in hand. But the organic material will absorb the moisture 
after the manner of a sponge, continuing to do so until completely 
saturated. As a result of this action the material necessarily expands, 
and so will bring about the breakdown of the concrete. Therefore, if 
full advantage be taken of the chemist specializing in constructional 
material in the scientific preparation of concrete, as is done in 
Germany and the United States, failures will be few and far between. 


The authorities of our towns and cities are called upon to handle 
5,300,000 tons of dust and rubble collected in the dust-bins of the 
population during the year. In addition millions of tons of similar 

refuse accumulate from the consumption of coal and coke by the 
thousands of industrial establishments scattered over the country. How 
much of this huge yield of waste is turned to industrial account? But 
an insignificant fraction, as is proved by its commanding no market 
value. Certain enterprising authorities, such as the City Fathers of 
Glasgow, by taking a little trouble, are able to dispose of the whole 

of their output of this residue and at a profitable figure. Surely what 
can be done by one authority is capable of being achieved by others up 
and down the country. 


But clinker waste is not the only refuse adapted to building 
operations. Concrete is something like paper--can be made virtually 
from anything. There are few building sites which are not capable 

of yielding something in this respect. This was demonstrated very 
conclusively in the course of the development of an estate in Ireland. 
The work was most comprehensive, involving the provision of factories, 
workshops, farm buildings, and private residences. To prepare the 

site it was necessary to remove a substantial hill. Instead of 

excavating the obstacle, dumping and levelling the soil in the usual 
manner, it was turned into a “Winget” machine to be converted into 
concrete blocks, which were then utilized as the wherewithal for the 
construction of the buildings. The result was conspicuously successful, 
and it is doubtful whether the development scheme could have been 
carried out So economically and inexpensively in any other way. 


There are welcome signs of revived interest in the possibilities 

of concrete for the building of our homes. In many parts of the 

country there are enormous hillocks which at the moment are nothing 
but eyesores. The pottery district may be cited as a case in point. 

These disfiguring piles have hitherto been ignored, although the 
localities are clamouring wildly for increased housing accommodation 
to satisfy the demands of their citizens. Yet these heaps are really 
potential mines of wealth. Associated with cement and deftly fashioned 
they can be converted into concrete bricks, the waste constituting 

ideal material for the aggregate, while, should we be sufficiently 
enterprising to acknowledge the possibilities of the poured cement 
house, their value is equally established. No city, town, or village 

in these islands should suffer from a shortage of houses for its 

peoples, and none need tarry for bricks. They have ample constructional 
material at their very doors to build as many houses as they can 
possibly desire. To turn these potential resources to account it is 

only necessary to abandon our moth-eaten shibboleths, revise our laws 
and regulations governing building operations, forget a good deal of 
what we are supposed to have learned in the past, and turn to science 
and engineering with a more enlightened spirit. By combining the artist 
with the engineer and the chemist, and by admitting the utilitarian 
possibilities of waste, all the difficulties assailing this country 

at the present moment in regard to one of its greatest sociological 
problems might be overcome, and the inhabitants of the British Isles 
provided with drier, more comfortable, and more durable and artistic 
homes than have ever been brought within their reach during the 
centuries which have passed, and at a fraction of the cost which is now 
held to be inevitable if brick is to be employed. 


LITERARY COPYRIGHT IN AMERICA. 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Readers and Writers 
(1917-1921), by Alfred Richard Orage 


—Horace Walpole used to say that the 

Americans were the only people by whom he would wish to be admired. Let 
me put the compliment a little differently and say that the Americans 

are the people among all others whom we would most wish to admire most. 
Having done so much to command our admiration already, we are not only 


willing, we are desirous and anxious, that they should leave no amendable 
fault unamended in themselves. Our command to them is that they should 
become perfect. 


This must be my excuse for joining in the discussion concerning the law 
of literary copyright in America, and the effect it has on the literary 
relations of this country and America. | must agree with Mr. Pound that 
the literary relations of our two countries are bad, and that much of 

this estrangement, if not all of it, is due to remediable causes lying 

at present on the American book of statutes. The actual facts of the 
situation are simple. The copyright laws of America, unlike those of 

any other civilised country, with the exception of ex-Tsarist Russia, 
require as a condition of extending the protection of its copyright 

to any work of foreign publication, that the latter shall be set up, 
printed, and published in America within a period of thirty to sixty 

days after its publication in the country of its origin. Failing such 
practically simultaneous publication in America, not only is an American 
publisher thereafter entitled to proceed immediately to publish the work 
in question without the permission of the author, but the author and 
his national publisher are not entitled to demand any royalties or fees 
on the sale of the same. In other words, as far as the original author 

and publisher are concerned, they are non-existent in America unless 
they have made arrangements for the publication of their work in America 
within one, or, at most, two months of its original publication in their 
own country. 


Not to exaggerate in describing such a procedure it can be exactly 
characterised by no other phrase than looting under the form of law. 

Every author and publisher in this country knows how difficult it is to 
arrange for the simultaneous publication of works at home and in America. 
The time-conditions of publication are seldom the same in both countries. 
A book that is timely in this country may not be simultaneously timely in 
America, and it would be very odd if it always were. 


Again, a couple of months is a small period of time in which to arrange 
to have an English work dispatched, accepted, set up, printed, and 
published in America. Commercial difficulties of all kinds arise in 

the course of the transaction, and every delay brings the day of the 
accursed shears of the American Copyright Act nearer. Is an English 
publisher to bargain with the advantage of time always on the side of 
America, with the certain knowledge that, unless he comes to terms at 
once, he will lose everything both for himself and his author? But either 


that or indefinitely delaying publication in _this_ country is his only 
possible course. The American Copyright Law is thus seen to be a modern 
example of Morton's fork. By requiring that the foreign author shall 
publish his work in America within one or two months of its publication 
at home, the law compels him to make a choice (in the majority of cases) 
between forfeiting his copyright in America, and delaying, at his own 
cost, the publication of his book in his own country. Upon either prong 

he is impaled. If he elects for American publication he must forgo the 
chance of the immediate market at home, and if he elects for immediate 
publication at home he must forgo the protection of American copyright. 


Such an ingenious device for Dick-Turpining European authors cannot have 
been invented and enforced without some presumed moral justification. 
America cannot be conceived as a willing party to the legislation of 
literary piracy, and it was and is, no doubt, under some cover of 
justification that the law was enacted and now runs. The defence for it, 

| should suppose, is the presumed necessity for protecting the industry 
of book-making in America on behalf of American authors, printers, and 
publishers alike. Its defence, in short, is the same defence that is 

set up for protection in commercial matters in this country, namely, 

the desirability of excluding foreign competition, and of encouraging 
home-industry. Against this defence, however, there is a great deal to 
be said that ought to weigh with the American people, and that ought 
to weigh in their calculations as well as in their taste and sense of 

right. For, as to the latter, | take it that no American would undertake 

to defend his Copyright Law on the principles either of good taste 

or common justice. It cannot be in conformity with good taste for the 
literary artists of America to procure protection for themselves by 
penalising their European confréres, and it cannot be justice to rob 

a European author of his copyrights, or to compel him to delay his 
publication in Europe. These admissions | take for granted, and the only 
defence left is the calculation that such a Copyright Act is good for the 
American book-making interests. 


If books were like other commodities, their sale, like the sale of other 
commodities, would fall under the economic law of diminishing returns. 
Thereunder, as their supply increased, the demand for books would tend 
to decrease, as is the case with cotton, say, or wooden spoons. And upon 
such an assumption there might be some reason for prohibiting the free 
importation of printed books, since the imported articles would compete 
in the home market for a relatively inelastic demand. But books, it is 
obvious, are not a commodity in this sense of the word. They do not 


_satisfy_ demand, but _stimulate_ it, and their sale, therefore, does not 
fall under the economic law of diminishing returns, but under the very 
contrary, that of increasing returns. Books, there is no doubt of it, 

are the cause of books. New books do not take the place of old books; 

nor do books really compete, as a general rule, with each other. On the 
contrary, the more books there are, the more are demanded and the more 
are produced. The free importation of books is not a means of contracting 
the home-production of books; it is the very opposite, the most effective 
means of stimulating home-production to its highest possible degree. If 

| were an American author, resident in America, and concerned for the 
prosperity of the American book-making profession, craft, and industry, | 
should not be in the least disposed to thank the American Copyright Law 
for the protection it professes to give me. The appetite for books, upon 
which appetite | and my craft live, grows, | should say, by what it feeds 

on. Addressing the Copyright Act as it now exists, | should say to it: 

“In discouraging the free importation of foreign books, and in alienating 
the good-will of foreign authors and publishers, you are robbing foreign 
authors (that is true), but, much worse, you are depriving my public 

of the stimulus necessary to its demand for my books. Since we authors 
in America have a vital interest in increasing literary demand, and 

the more books the more demand is created, our real protection lies in 
freely importing books, and not in placing any impediment in their way. 
Intending to help us, you—the Copyright Law—are really our enemy.” | 
cannot see what reply the Copyright Law could make to this attack upon it 
by its protégés, and | believe, moreover, that if they were to make it, 

the Law would soon be amended. 


THE NEW WOMAN 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Views and Opinions, by Ouida 


It can scarcely be disputed, | think, that in the English language there 

are conspicuous at the present moment two words which designate two 
unmitigated bores: The Workingman and the Woman. The Workingman and the 
Woman, the New Woman, be it remembered, meet us at every page of 

literature written in the English tongue; and each is convinced that on 

its own special W hangs the future of the world. Both he and she want to 

have their values artificially raised and rated, and a status given to 

them by favour in lieu of desert. In an age in which persistent clamour 

is generally crowned by success they have both obtained considerable 


attention; is it offensive to say much more of it than either deserves? 


Awriter, signing the name of Sarah Grand, has of late written on this 
theme; and she avers that the Cow-Woman and the Scum-Woman, man 
understands; but that the New Woman is above him. The elegance of these 
choice appellatives is not calculated to recommend them to educated 
readers of either sex; and as a specimen of style forces one to hint 

that the New Woman who, we are told, ‘has been sitting apart in silent 
contemplation all these years’ might in all these years have studied 

better models of literary composition. 


We are farther on told ‘that the dimmest perception that you may be 
mistaken, will save you from making an ass of yourself’ It appears that 
even this dimmest perception has never dawned upon the New Woman. 


We are farther told that ‘thinking and thinking,’ in her solitary, 

sphinx-like contemplation, she solved the problem and prescribed the 
remedy (the remedy to a problem!); but what this remedy was we are not 
told, nor did the New Woman apparently disclose it to the rest of 
womankind, since she still hears them in ‘sudden and violent upheaval’ 

like ‘children unable to articulate whimpering for they know not what.’ 

It is sad to reflect that they might have been ‘easily satisfied at that 

time’ (at what time?), ‘but society stormed at them until what was a 

little wail became convulsive shrieks; and we are not told why the New 
Woman who had ‘the remedy for the problem,’ did not immediately produce 
this remedy. We are not told either in what country or at what epoch 

this startling upheaval of volcanic womanhood took place in which ‘man 
merely made himself a nuisance with his opinions and advice, but 
apparently did quell this wailing and gnashing of teeth since it would 

seem that he has managed still to remain more masterful than he ought to 
be. 


We are further informed that women ‘have allowed him to arrange the 
whole social system, and manage, or Mismanaggé, it all these ages without 
ever seriously examining his work with a view to considering whether his 
abilities and his methods were sufficiently good to qualify him for the 
task.’ 


There is something comical in the idea thus suggested, that man has only 
been allowed to ‘manage or mismanage’ the world because woman has 
graciously refrained from preventing his doing so. But the comic side of 
this Pompous and solemn assertion does not for a moment offer itself to 


the New Woman sitting aloof and aloft in her solitary meditation on the 
superiority of her sex. For the New Woman there is no such thing as a 
joke. She has listened without a smile to her enemy's ‘preachments’; she 
has ‘endured poignant misery for his sins; she has ‘meekly bowed her 
head’ when he called her bad names; and she has never asked for ‘any 
proof of the superiority’ which could alone have given him a right to 

use such naughty expressions. The truth about everything has all along 
been in the possession of woman; but strange and sad perversity of 
taste! she has ‘cared more for man than for truth, and so the whole 
human race has suffered!’ 


‘All that is over, however, we are told, and ‘while on the one hand man 
has shrunk to his true proportions’ she has, during the time of this 
shrinkage, been herself expanding, and has in a word come to ‘fancy 
herself’ extremely, so that he has no longer the slightest chance of 
imposing upon her by his game-cock airs. 


Man, ‘having no conception of himself as imperfect’ (what would Hamlet 
say to this accusation?) will find this difficult to understand at 

first; but the New Woman ‘knows his weakness,’ and will ‘help him with 
his lesson.’ ‘_Man morally is in his infancy._’ There have been times 

when there was a doubt as to whether he was to be raised to her level, 

or woman to be lowered to his, but we ‘have turned that corner at last 
and now woman holds out a strong hand to the child-man and insists upon 
helping him up.’ The child-man (Bismarck? Herbert Spencer? Edison? 
Gladstone? Alexander III.? Lord Dufferin? the Duc d’Aumale?)—the 
child-man must have his tottering baby steps guided by the New Woman, 
and he must be taught to live up to his ideals. To live up to an ideal, 
whether our own or somebody else's, is a painful process; but man must 
be made to do it. For, oddly enough, we are assured that despite ‘all 

his assumption he does not make the best of himself, which is not 
wonderful if he be still only in his infancy; and he has the incredible 
stupidity to be blind to the fact that ‘woman has self-respect and good 
sense,’ whilst he has neither, and that ‘she does not in the least 

intend to sacrifice the privileges she enjoys on the chance of obtaining 
others.’ 


| have written amongst other _pensées éparses_ which will some day see 
the light, the following reflection:— 


L’école nouvelle des femmes libres oublie qu’on ne puisse pas a la 
fois combattre l’-homme sur son propre terrain, et attendre de lui des 


politesses, des tendresses, et des galantéries. Il ne faut pas au Méme 
moment prendre de I‘homme son chaire a l'Université et sa place dans 
omnibus; si on lui arrache son gagne-pain on ne peut pas exiger 

qu'il offre aussi Sa parapluie. 


The whole kernel of the question lies in this. The supporters of the New 
Woman declare that she will not surrender her present privileges, 
_i.e._, though she may usurp his professorial seat, and seize his 

salary, she will still expect the man to stand that she may sit; the man 
to get wet through that she may use his umbrella. Yet surely if she 
retain these privileges she can only do so by an appeal to his chivalry, 
_i.e._, by a confession that she is weaker than he. But she does not 
want to do this; she wants to get the comforts and concessions due to 
feebleness, at the same time as she demands the lion’s share of power 
due to superior force alone. It is this overweening and unreasonable 
grasping at both positions which will end in making her odious to man 
and in her being probably kicked back roughly by him into the seclusion 
of a harem. 


The New Woman declares that man cannot do without woman. It is a 
doubtful postulate. In the finest intellectual and artistic era of the 

world women were not necessary to either the pleasures or passions of 

men. It is possible that if women make themselves as unlovely and 

offensive as they appear likely to become, the preferences of the 

Platonic Age may become acknowledged and dominant, and women may be 
relegated entirely to the lowest plane as a mere drudge and 

child-bearer. 


Before me at the moment lies an engraving from an illustrated journal of 
a woman's meeting; whereat a woman is demanding, in the name of her 
sovereign sex, the right to vote at political elections. The speaker is 
middle-aged and plain of feature; she wears an inverted plate on her 
head, tied on with strings under her double-chin; she has 
balloon-sleeves, a bodice tight to bursting, a waist of ludicrous 
dimensions in proportion to her portly person; her whole attire is 
elaborately constructed so as to conceal any physical graces which she 
might possess; she is gesticulating with one hand, of which all the 
fingers are stuck out in ungraceful defiance of all artistic laws of 

gesture. Now, why cannot this orator learn to gesticulate properly and 
learn to dress gracefully, instead of clamouring for a franchise? She 
violates in her own person every law, alike of common-sense and artistic 
fitness, and yet comes forward as a fit and proper person to make laws 


for others. She is an exact representative of her sex as it exists at 
the dawn of the twentieth century. 


There have been few periods in which woman's attire has been so ugly, so 
disfiguring and so preposterous as it is in this year of grace (1894) at 

a period when, in newspaper and pamphlet, on platform and in 
dining-room, and in the various clubs she has consecrated to herself, 
woman is clamouring for her recognition as a being superior to man. She 
cannot clothe herself with common sense or common grace, she cannot 
resist the dictates of tailors and the example of princesses; she cannot 
resist the squaw-like preference for animals’ skins, and slaughtered 

birds, and tufts torn out of the living and bleeding creature; she 

cannot show to any advantage the natural lines of her form, but 

disguises them as grotesquely as mantua-makers bid her to do. She cannot 
go into the country without making herself a caricature of man, in coat 
and waistcoat and gaiters; she apes all his absurdities, she emulates 

all his cruelties and follies; she wears his ugly pot hats, his silly, 

stiff collars; she copies his inane club-life and then tells us that 

this parody, incapable of initiative, bare of taste and destitute of 

common sense, is worthy to be enthroned as the supreme teacher of the 
world! 


Woman, whether new or old, leaves immense fields of culture untilled, 
immense areas of influence wholly neglected. She does almost nothing 
with the resources she possesses, because her whole energy is 
concentrated on desiring and demanding those she had not. She can write 
and print anything she chooses; and she scarcely ever takes the pains to 
acquire correct grammar or elegance of style before wasting ink and 
paper. She can paint and model any subjects she chooses, but she 
imprisons herself in men’s _atéliers_ to endeavour to steal their 
technique and their methods, and thus loses any originality she might 
possess in art. Her influence on children might be so great that through 
them she would practically rule the future of the world; but she 
delegates her influence to the vile school boards if she be poor, and if 
she be rich to governesses and tutors; nor does she in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred ever attempt to educate or control herself into fitness 
for the personal exercise of such influence. Her precept and example in 
the treatment of the animal creation might be of infinite use in 
mitigating the hideous tyranny of humanity over them, but she does 
little or nothing to this effect; she wears dead birds and the skins of 
dead creatures; she hunts the hare and shoots the pheasant, she drives 
and rides with more brutal recklessness than men; she watches with 


delight the struggles of the dying salmon, of the gralloched deer; she 
keeps her horses standing in snow and fog for hours, with the muscles of 
their heads and necks tied up in the torture of the bearing rein; when 
asked to do anything for a stray dog, a lame horse, a poor man’s donkey, 
she is very sorry, but she has so many claims on her already; she never 
attempts by orders to her household, to her _fournisseurs_, to her 
dependents, to obtain some degree of mercy in the treatment of sentient 
creatures and in the methods of their slaughter, and she continues to 
trim her court gowns with the aigrettes of ospreys. 


The immense area for good influence which lies open to her in private 

life is almost entirely uncultivated, yet she wants to be admitted into 
public life. Public life is already overcrowded, verbose, incompetent, 

fussy and foolish enough without the addition of her in her sealskin 

coat with the dead humming bird on her hat. Women in public life would 
exaggerate the failings of men, and would not have even their few 
excellencies. Their legislation would be, as that of men is too often, 

the offspring of panic or prejudice; and women would not put on the drag 
of common-sense as men frequently do in public assemblies. There would 
be little to hope from their humanity, nothing from their liberality; 

for when they are frightened they are more ferocious than men, and, when 
they gain power, more merciless. 


‘Men,’ says one of the New Women, ‘deprived us of all proper education 
and then jeered at us because we had no knowledge.’ How far is this 
based on facts? Could not Lady Jane Grey learn Greek and Latin as she 
chose? Could not Hypatia lecture? Was George Sand or Mrs Somerville 
withheld from study? Could not in every age every woman choose a Corinna 
or a Cordelia as her type? become either Helen or Penelope? If the vast 
majority have not the mental or physical gifts to become either, that is 
Nature’s fault, not man’s. Aspasia and Adelina Patti were born, not 

made. In all eras and all climes a woman of great genius or of great 
beauty has done very much what she chose; and if the majority of women 
have led obscure lives, so have the majority of men. The chief part of 
humanity is insignificant whether it be male or female. In most people 
there is very little character indeed, and as little mind. Those who 

have much of either never fail to make their mark, be they of which sex 
they may. 


The unfortunate idea that there is no good education without a college 
curriculum is as injurious as it is erroneous. The college education may 
have excellencies for men in its friction, its preparation for the 


world, its rough destruction of personal conceit; but for women it can 
only be hardening and deforming. If study be delightful to a woman, she 
will find her way to it as the hart to water brooks. The author of 

_Aurora Leigh_ was not only always at home, but she was also for many 
years a confirmed invalid; yet she became a fine classic, and found her 
path to fame. A college curriculum would have done nothing to improve 
her rich and beautiful mind; it might have done much to debase it. 


It would be impossible to love and venerate literature of the highest 
kind more profoundly than did Elizabeth Barrett Browning, yet she was 
the most retiring of women and chained by weakness to her couch until 
her starry-eyed and fiery suitor descended on her and bore her away to 
Italy. It is difficult to see what the distinction of being called a 

wrangler can add to the solid advantage and the intellectual pleasure of 
studying mathematics; or what the gaining of a college degree in 
classics can add to the delightful culture of Greek and Latin literature 

as sought _per se_. 


The perpetual contact of men with other men may be good for them, but 
the perpetual contact of women with other women is very far from good. 
The publicity of a college must be injurious to a young girl of refined 

and delicate feeling, whilst the adoration of other women (as in the 

late chairing of a wrangler by other girl graduates) is unutterably 
pernicious. Nor can | think the present mania for exploration and 
incessant adventure beneficial either to the woman or the world. 


When a young and good-looking girl chooses to ride or walk all alone 
through a wild and unexplored country, it must be admitted that, if the 
narrative of her adventures be not sheer fable, she must have 
perpetually run the risk of losing what women have hitherto been taught 
to consider dearer than life. It is nothing short of courting abuse of 

her maiden person to explore all alone mountainous regions and desert 
plains inhabited by wild and fierce races of men. One such young 
traveller describes, amongst other risky exploits, how she came one 
night in the Carpathians upon a deep and lonely pool, made black as the 
mouth of Avernus by its contrast with the moonlit rocks around, and of 
how, tempted by this blackness, she got down from her saddle, stripped, 
plunged and bathed! The stars alone, she says, looked down on this 
exploit, but how could this Susannah be sure there were no Elders? And 
common sense timidly whispers, how, oh how, did she manage to dry 
herself? 


Personally, | do not in the least believe in these stories any more than 
in those of the noted Munchausen; but they are put into print as sober 
facts, and as such we are requested and expected to receive them. 


The ‘Scum-Woman’ and the ‘Cow-Woman,’ to quote the elegant phraseology 
of the defenders of their sex, are both of them less of a menace to 
humankind than the New Woman with her fierce vanity, her undigested 
knowledge, her overweening estimate of her own value, and her fatal want 
of all sense of the ridiculous. 


When scum comes to the surface it renders a great service to the 
substance which it leaves behind it; when the cow yields pure 
nourishment to the young and the suffering, her place is blessed in the 
realm of nature; but when the New Woman splutters blistering wrath on 
mankind she is merely odious and baneful. 


The error of the New Woman (as of many an old one) lies in soeaking of 
women as the victims of men, and entirely ignoring the frequency with 
which men are the victims of women. In nine cases out of ten the first 
to corrupt the youth is the woman. In nine cases out of ten also she 
becomes corrupt herself because she likes it. 


When Leonide Leblanc, scorning to adopt the career of a school teacher, 
for which her humble family had educated her, walked down the hill from 
Montmartre to seek her fortunes in the streets of Paris, she did so 
because she liked to do so, which was indeed quite natural in her. 

Neither Mephistopheles nor Faust led her down from Montmartre, and its 
close little kitchen and common little bedchamber; neither 
Mephistopheles nor Faust was wanted, Paris and the boulevards were 
attraction enough, and her own beauty and ambition were spurs 
sufficiently sharp to make her leave the unlovely past and seek the 
dazzling future. The accusation of seduction is very popular with women, 
and they excuse everything faulty in their lives with it; but the 

accusation is rarely based on actual facts. The youth and the maiden 
incline towards each other as naturally as the male and female blossoms 
of trees are blown together by the fertilising breeze of spring. An 
attraction of a less poetic, of a wholly physical kind, brings together 

the boy and girl in the garrets, in the cellars, in the mines, on the 

farm lands, in the promiscuous intercourse of the streets. It is nature 
which draws the one to the other; and the blame lies less on them than 
with the hypocritical morality of a modern world which sees what it 

calls sin in Nature. 


It is all very well to say that prostitutes were at the beginning of 

their career victims of seduction; but it is not probable and it is not 
provable. Love of drink and of finery, and a dislike to work, are the 

more likely motives and origin of their degradation. It never seems to 
occur to the accusers of man that women are just as vicious and as lazy 
as he is in nine cases out of ten, and need no invitation from him to 
become so. 


A worse prostitution than that of the streets, _i.e._, that of loveless 

marriages of convenience, are brought about by women, not by men. In 

such unions the man always gives much more than he gains, and the woman 
in almost every instance is persuaded or driven into it by women: her 

mother, her sisters, her acquaintances. It is rarely that the father 

interferes to bring about such a marriage. 


Arich marriage represents to the woman of culture and position what the 
streets represent to the woman of the people. But it is none the less a 
loveless sale of self, because its sale is ratified at St Paul’s 

Knightsbridge or at S. Philippe du Roule. 


In even what is called a well-assorted marriage, the man is frequently 
sacrificed to the woman. As | wrote long ago, Andrea del Sarte’s wife 

has many sisters; Correggio, dying of the burden of the family, has many 
brothers. Men of genius are often pinned to earth by their wives. They 

are continually dwarfed and dulled by their female relations, and 

rendered absurd by their sons and daughters. In our own day a famous 
statesman is made very ridiculous by his wife. Frequently the female 
influences brought to bear on him render a man of great and original 
powers and disinterested character, a time-server, a conventionalist, a 
mere seeker of place. Woman may help man sometimes, but she certainly 
more often hinders him. Her self-esteem is immense and her 
self-knowledge very small. | view with dread for the future of the world 

the power which modern inventions place in the hands of woman. Hitherto 
her physical weakness has restrained her in a great measure from violent 
action; but a woman can make a bomb and throw it, can fling vitriol, and 
fire a repeating revolver as well as any man can. These are precisely 

the deadly, secret, easily handled modes of warfare and revenge, which 
will commend themselves to her ferocious feebleness. 


Jules Rochard has written: 


‘J’ai professé de l’'anatomie pendant des longues années, j'ai passé 

une bonne partie de mavie dans les amphithéatres, mais je n’en ai pas 
moins €prouvé un sentiment pénible en trouvant dans toutes les maisons 
d’education des squelettes d’animaux et des mannequins anatomiques 
entre les mains des fillettes.’ 


| suppose this passage will be considered as an effort ‘to withhold 
knowledge from women, but it is one which is full of true wisdom and 
honourable feeling. When you have taken her into the physiological and 
chemical laboratories, when you have extinguished pity in her, and given 
weapons to her dormant cruelty, which she can use in secret, you will be 
hoist with your own petard—your pupil will be your tyrant, and then she 
will meet with the ultimate fate of all tyrants. 


In the pages of an eminent review a physician has recently lamented the 
continually increasing unwillingness of women of the world in the United 
States to bear children, and the consequent increase of ill-health; 

whilst to avoid child-bearing is being continually preached to the 
working classes by those who call themselves their friends. 


The elegant epithet of Cow-Woman implies the contempt with which 
maternity is viewed by the New Woman, who thinks it something fine to 
vote at vestries, and shout at meetings, and lay bare the spine of 

living animals, and haul the gasping salmon from the river pool, and 
hustle male students off the benches of amphitheatres. 


Modesty is no doubt a thing of education or prejudice, a conventionality 
artificially stimulated; but it is an exquisite grace, and womanhood 

without it loses its most subtle charm. Nothing tends so to destroy 

modesty as the publicity and promiscuity of schools, of hotels, of 

railway trains and sea voyages. True modesty shrinks from the curious 

gaze of other women as from the coarser gaze of man. When a girl has a 
common bedchamber and a common bathroom with other girls, she loses the 
delicate bloom of her modesty. Exposure to a crowd of women is just as 

nasty as exposure to a crowd of men. 


Men, moreover, are in all, except the very lowest classes, more careful 
of their talk before young girls than women are, or at least were so 
until the young women of fashion insisted on their discarding such 
scruples. It is very rarely that a man does not respect real innocence; 
but women frequently do not. The jest, the allusion, the story which 
sullies her mind and awakes her inquisitiveness, will much oftener be 


spoken by women than men. It is not from her brothers, nor her brother's 
friends, but from her female companions that she will understand what 
the grosser laugh of those around her suggests. The biological and 
pathological curricula complete the loveless disflowering of her maiden 
soul. 


Everything which tends to obliterate the contrast of the sexes, like the 
mixture of boys and girls in American common schools, tends also to 
destroy the charm of intercourse, the savour and sweetness of life. 
Seclusion lends an infinite seduction to the girl, whilst the rude and 
bustling publicity of modern life robs woman of her grace. Packed like 
herrings in a railway carriage, sleeping in odious vicinity to strangers 

ona shelf, going days and nights without a bath, exchanging decency and 
privacy for publicity and observation, the women who travel, save those 
rich enough to still purchase seclusion, are forced to cast aside all 
refinement and delicacy. 


It is said that travel enlarges the mind. There are many minds which can 
no more be enlarged, by any means whatever, than a nut or a stone. What 
have their journeys round the world and their incessant gyrations done 
for the innumerable princes of Europe? The fool remains a fool, though 
you carry him or her about over the whole surface of the globe, and it 

is certain that the promiscuous contact and incessant publicity of 

travel, which may not hurt the man, do injure the woman. 


Neither men nor women of genius are, | repeat, any criterion for the 

rest of their sex; nay, they belong, as Plato placed them, to a third 

sex which is above the laws of the multitude. But even whilst they do so 
they are always the foremost to recognise that it is the difference, not 
the likeness, of sex which makes the charm of human life. Barry Cornwall 
wrote long ago,— 


As the man beholds the woman, 
As the woman sees the man; 

Curiously they note each other, 
As each other only can. 


Never can the man divest her 
Of that mystic charm of sex; 
Ever must she, gazing on him, 
That same mystic charm annex. 


That mystic charm will long endure, despite the efforts to destroy it of 
orators, in tight stays and balloon sleeves, who scream from platforms, 
and the beings so justly abhorred of Mrs Lynn Lynton who smoke in public 
carriages and from the waist upward are indistinguishable from the men 
they profess to despise. 


But every word, whether written or spoken, which urges the woman to 
antagonism against the man, every word which is written or spoken to try 
and make of her a hybrid, self-contained opponent of men, makes a rift 

in the lute to which the world looks for its sweetest music. 


The New Woman reminds me of an agriculturist who, discarding a fine farm 
of his own, and leaving it to nettles, stones, thistles and wire-worms, 

should spend his whole time in demanding neighbouring fields which are 
not his. The New Woman will not even look at the extent of ground 
indisputably her own, which she leaves unweeded and untilled. 


Not to speak of the entire guidance of childhood, which is certainly 
already chiefly in the hands of woman (and of which her use does not do 
her much honour), so long as she goes to see one of her own sex dancing 
in a lion’s den, the lions being meanwhile terrorised by a male brute; 

so long as she wears dead birds as millinery and dead seals as coats, so 
long as she goes to races, steeplechases, coursing and pigeon matches; 
so long as she ‘walks with the guns’; so long as she goes to see an 
American lashing horses to death in idiotic contest with velocipedes, so 
long as she curtsies before princes and emperors who reward the winners 
of distance-rides; so long as she receives physiologists in her 
drawing-rooms, and trusts to them in her maladies; so long as she 
invades literature without culture, and art without talent; so long as 

she orders her court-dress in a hurry, regardless of the strain thus 

placed on the poor seamstresses; so long as she makes no attempt to 
interest herself in her servants, in her animals, in the poor slaves of 

her tradespeople; so long as she shows herself, as she does at present, 
without scruple at every brutal and debasing spectacle which is 
considered fashionable; so long as she understands nothing of the beauty 
of meditation, of solitude, of Nature; so long as she is utterly 

incapable of keeping her sons out of the shambles of modern sport, and 
lifting her daughters above the pestilent miasma of modern society; so 
long as she is what she is in the worlds subject to her, she has no 
possible title or capacity to demand the place or the privilege of man, 

for she shows herself incapable of turning to profit her own place and 

her own privilege. 


IRONIC OP-ED%*, by Theodore Roosevelt 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Roosevelt in the Kansas City Star 
[*This editor's title] 


SAVE THE FOODSTUFF 
OCTOBER 30, 1917 


Mr. Hoover has been appointed as the man to lead us of this Nation in 
the vitally important matter of producing and saving as much food as 
we possibly can in order that we can send abroad the largest possible 
amount for the use of our suffering allies and for the use of our own 
gallant soldiers. Mr. Hoover's preéminent services in Belgium pointed 
him out as of all the men in this country the man most fit for the 

very position to which he has been appointed. Let us give him our most 
hearty and loyal support. 


In this great and terrible war the slaughter, starvation, and 

exhaustion are on a scale never before known. They are nation-wide. 
Therefore every individual of every nation engaged must do his full 

part or else must be held to have failed in his duty. The man of 

fighting age must fight. The man with especial business capacity or 
mechanical skill must produce arms or equipment or ammunition. And 
every man, woman, or child must help produce food if possible, and in 
any event must help economize it. 


Mr. Hoover has asked us during this week to devote ourselves to getting 
all our people voluntarily to pledge themselves to certain forms of 

food economy,--which are of great consequence from the standpoint of 
sending abroad the foodstuffs needed by our Allies and by our own 
troops. There are certain foods which are easily transported which are 
nourishing and which are peculiarly suited for the use both of our 

allies and of our troops in the field. Mr. Hoover’s plan is that we 

shall all of us voluntarily limit along strict lines our consumption 

of these food products and replace them by other foods which are not 
suitable for sending abroad, and that we shall rigidly avoid waste. 

Full particulars are given in the pamphlets sent out by Mr. Hoover from 
his Washington Bureau of Food Conservation. 


What Mr. Hoover asks entails not the slightest real hardship on any of 
us. It merely requires each of us to exercise a little self-control and 
perhaps to make some trivial sacrifice of personal preference in what 

we eat. Surely this is a very, very small service to be rendered by us 
stay-at-homes in support of our sons and brothers who have gone or are 
going to risk their lives in battle for us and mankind. 


HELP RUSSIA NOW 
JUNE 20, 1918 


Russia has been thrown under the iron tyranny of German militarism 

and capitalism by the Bolshevists of the Lenine type. The Russian 

people are slowly awakening to this bitter truth. The far-sighted, the 
Russians of genuine patriotism, have long been awake, but the peasants, 
who are at heart good, but who are ignorant and misled, are now 
awakening also. Plenty of them, especially among the Cossacks, are well 
aware that submission to Germany now means death for Russia. Plenty of 
them are eager to fight and know well that only by successful war on a 
grand scale can Russia now be saved and regenerated, but they must have 
help and the help must be given immediately or it may be too late, and 
America can best give the help. 


A Russian peasant woman who can hardly write her name is here to ask 
that the help be given immediately and that it be given in Siberia. 

She is a remarkable character in her strength, her simplicity, her 

direct straightforwardness, and her intense earnestness and entire 
disinterestedness. She was a major in the Russian army until the 
Russian army was betrayed and dissolved. Her peasant husband was 
killed in the ranks. She served in the ranks of a regiment of men. She 
commanded in a regiment of women. She has been wounded four times. She 
was born in Tomsk, Siberia. She is a peasant of the best class, in 

habits of thought and belief and life and sympathy. But she has a wide 
outlook. She knows that America will keep her word about Siberia, just 
as America kept her word about Cuba. She asks that for our own sake, 
just as much as for Russia’s sake, we now send an army to Siberia, 
entering through Vladivostok or Harbin, or through both. She asks us to 
announce that after the war is over we guarantee to return to Russia 
her country with the right for her people to decide for themselves 

how they are to be governed, and that in the war we fight with and for 


all the Russians who will fight against Germany for Russia, and that 
we fight to the death against the Germans and against all Russians who 
side with the Germans. 


Siberia is in chaos. Eastern Siberia has plenty of food and contains 

large elements of the population, especially Cossacks, who would 

promptly join with an Allied force which they believed would, in good 

faith, aid in the reconquest of Russia for the purpose of giving it 

back to the Russians themselves. West of Lake Baikal is a region 
dominated by a German army, some twenty thousand strong, composed of 
former German prisoners of war, who are organized under the name of 
the German Red Guards and who are the permanent adherents of German 
autocracy, but who help the cause of Russian anarchy in order to 

conquer Russia for the German autocracy. West of these again a stretch 

of country, which includes the passes of the Ural Mountains, is held 

by the splendid Czechs, who, by the way, must at the end of this 

war be rewarded by seeing an independent Czech-Slovak commonwealth 
established, just as there must also be a great Jugo-Slav commonwealth. 


At once there should be in East Siberia an American army of say thirty 
thousand men with a Japanese army of the same size and a British 
imperial army of as nearly the same size as possible. If there was 
difficulty as to the command of the Allied forces, borrow some man of 
great reputation, Joffre, for instance, from France. Let the woman 

major above spoken of and other Russian friends of the peasants and of 
a Russian republic go in advance to make clear that the Allied army 
comes only to restore Russia to the Russians. Let all Russians who 

join be paid by the United States on the same scale as our own troops, 
and if necessary let the United States guarantee the payment of the 
Japanese. Move against the German Red Guards as quickly as possible 
and then push instantly to join the heroic Czechs in the Urals. Let 

the railroads be organized back of the army by our best railroad men 
and let them carry immediately behind the army immense quantities of 
clothing, boots, and farm machinery. Siberia has food and it will 

furnish hundreds of thousands of soldiers who will rally around such 

an Allied army as a nucleus. Before this army reached the Urals, the 
Germans would have to prepare to meet it and their pressure on the 
Western front would thereby be relieved. 


Russia is at this moment lost, so that no change in Russia can make 
things worse for the Allies than they now are. We ought to have acted 
with energy and intelligence on her behalf a year ago. Let us at least 


act now, for no possible action can be worse than our inaction. She 

does not need talk and envoys to study the situation. She needs an 

army to serve as a nucleus around which she can create her own immense 
armies. The above plan is better than none. If our Government can 

devise a better, let them do so, but let us act at once. 


THE CAUSES OF THE WAR AND THE FOUNDATION OF PEACE 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Crime Against Europe, by Roger Casement 


Since the war, foreshadowed in these pages, has come and finds public 
opinion in America gravely shocked at a war it believes to be solely 

due to certain phases of European militarism, the writer is now 
persuaded to publish these articles, which at least have the merit of 
having been written well before the event, in the hope that they may 
furnish a more useful point of view. For if one thing is certain it is 

that European militarism is no more the cause of this war than of any 
previous war. Europe is not fighting to see who has the best army, 

or to test mere military efficiency, but because certain peoples wish 
certain things and are determined to get and keep them by an appeal to 
force. If the armies and fleets were small the war would have broken 
out just the same, the parties and their claims, intentions, and 
positions being what they are. To find the causes of the war we must 
seek the motives of the combatants, and if we would have a lasting 
peace the foundations upon which to build it must be laid bare by 
revealing those foundations on which the peace was broken. To find 
the causes of the war we should turn not to Blue Books or White 
Papers, giving carefully selected statements of those responsible 

for concealing from the public the true issues that move nations to 
attack each other, but should seek the unavowed aims of those nations 
themselves. 


Once the motive is found it is not hard to say who it is that broke 
the peace, whatever the diplomats may put forward in lieu of the real 
reason. 


The war was, in truth, inevitable, and was made inevitable years ago. 
It was not brought about through the faults or temper of Sovereigns 
or their diplomats, not because there were great armies in Europe, 


but because certain Powers, and one Power in particular, nourished 
ambitions and asserted claims that involved not only ever increasing 
armaments but insured ever increasing animosities. In these cases 
peace, if permitted, would have dissipated the ambitions and upset 
claims, so it was only a question of time and opportunity when those 
whose aims required war would find occasion to bring it about. 


As Mr. Bernard Shaw put it, in a recent letter to the press: "After 

having done all in our power to render war inevitable it is no use now 
to beg people not to make a disturbance, but to come to London to be 
kindly but firmly spoken to by Sir Edward Grey." 


To find the motive powerful enough to have plunged all Europe into war 
in the short space of a few hours, we must seek it, not in the pages 

of a "white paper" covering a period of only fifteen days (July 20th 

to August 4th, 1914), but in the long anterior activities that led the 
great Powers of Europe into definite commitments to each other. For 
the purposes of this investigation we can eliminate at once three of 
the actual combatants, as being merely "accessories after the fact," 
viz.:--Servia, Belgium and Japan, and confine our study of the 

causes of the conflict to the aims and motives of the five principal 
combatants. For it is clear that in the quarrel between Servia and 
Austria, Hungary is only a side issue of the larger question that 

divides Europe into armed camps. Were categoric proof sought of how 
small a part the quarrel between Vienna and Belgrade played in the 
larger tragedy, it can be found in the urgent insistence of the 

Russian Government itself in the very beginning of the diplomatic 
conversations that preceded the outbreak of hostilities. 


As early as the 24th of July, the Russian Government sought to prevail 
upon Great Britain to proclaim its complete solidarity with Russia and 
France, and on the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg pointing out 
that "direct British interests in Servia were nil, and a war on behalf 

of that country would never be sanctioned by British public opinion," 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs replied that "We must not 
forget that the _general European_ question was involved, the Servian 
question being but a part of the former, and that Great Britain 

could not afford to efface herself from the problem _now at issue_." 
(Despatch of Sir G. Buchanan to Sir E. Grey, 24th July, 1914). 


Those problems involved far mightier questions than the relations of 
Servia to Austria, the neutrality of Belgium or the wish of Japan to 


keep the peace of the East by seizing Kiao-Chau. 


The neutrality never became a war issue until long after war had been 
decided on and had actually broken out; while Japan came into the 
contest solely because Europe had obligingly provided one, and because 
one European power preferred, for its own ends, to strengthen an 

Asiatic race to seeing a kindred white people it feared grow stronger 

in the sun. 


Coming then to the five great combatants, we can quickly reduce them 
to four. Austria-Hungary and Germany in this war are indivisible. 

While each may have varying aims on many points and ambitions that, 
perhaps, widely diverge both have one common bond, self-preservation, 
that binds them much more closely together than mere formal “allies." 
In this war Austria fights of necessity as a Germanic Power, although 

the challenge to her has been on the ground of her Slav obligations 

and activities. Germany is compelled to support Austria by a law of 
necessity that a glance at the map of Europe explains. Hence, for 

the purpose of the argument, we may put the conflict as between the 
Germanic peoples of Central Europe and those who have quarreled with 
them. 


We thus arrive at the question, "why should such strangely consorted 
allies as England, Russia and France be at war with the German 
people?" 


The answer is not to be found in the White Book, or in any statement 
publicly put forward by Great Britain, Russia or France. 


But the answer must be found, if we would find the causes of the war, 
and if we would hope to erect any lasting peace on the ruins of this 
world conflict. 


To accept, as an explanation of the war the statement that Germany 
has a highly trained army she has not used for nearly half a century 
and that her people are so obsessed with admiration for it that they 
longed to test it on their neighbours, is to accept as an explanation 
a stultifying contradiction. It is of course much easier to put 

the blame on the Kaiser. This line of thought is highly popular: it 
accords, too, with a fine vulgar instinct. 


The German people can be spared the odium of responsibility for a 


war they clearly did nothing to provoke, by representing them as the 
victims of an autocracy, cased in mail and beyond their control. 

We thus arrive at "the real crime against Germany," which explains 
everything but the thing it set out to explain. It leaves unexplained 
the real crime against Europe. 


To explain the causes of the war we must find the causes of the 
alliances of England, France and Russia against Germany. 


For the cause of the war is that alliance--that and nothing else. The 
defence of the _Entente Cordiale_ is that it is an innocent pact of 
friendship, designed only to meet the threat of the Triple Alliance. 

But the answer to that is that whereas the Triple Alliance was formed 
thirty years ago, it has never declared war on anyone, while the 

_Triple Entente_ before it is eight years old has involved Europe, 
America, Africa, and Asia in a world conflict. We must find the motive 
for England allying herself with France and Russia in an admittedly 
anti-German "understanding" if we would understand the causes of the 
present war and why it is that many besides Bernard Shaw hold that 
"after having done all in our power to render war inevitable" it was 

idle for the British Government to assume a death-bed solicitude 

for peace, having already dug its grave and cast aside the shovel 

for the gun. When that motive is apparent we shall realise who it 

was preferred war to peace and how impossible it is to hope for any 
certain peace ensuing from the victory of those who ensured an appeal 
to arms. 


The _Entente Cordiale_, to begin with, is unnatural. There is nothing 
in common between the parties to it, save antagonism to someone 
else. It is wrongly named. It is founded not on predilections but on 
prejudices--not on affection but on animosity. To put it crudely it is 
a bond of hate not of love. None of the parties to it like or admire 
each other, or have consistent aims, save one. 


That satisfied, they will surely fall out among themselves, and the 
greater the plunder derived from their victory the more certain their 


ensuing quarrel. 


Great Britain, in her dealings with most white people (not with all) 
is a democracy. 


Russia in her dealings with all, is an autocracy. 


Great Britain is democratic in her government of herself and in her 
dealings with the great white communities of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. She is not democratic in her dealings with 
subject races within the Empire--the Indians, notably, or the Irish. 

To the Indians her rule is that of an absentee autocracy, differing 

in speech, colour, religion and culture from those submitted to it by 
force; to the Irish that of a resident autocracy bent on eliminating 

the people governed from residence in their own country, and replacing 
them with cattle for British consumption. 


In both instances Britain is notably false to her professions of 
devotion to democratic principles. Her affinity with Russia is found 
then, not in the cases where her institutions are good, but in those 
where they are bad. 


An alliance founded on such grounds of contact can only produce evil. 


To such it gave birth in Persia, to such it must give birth in the 
present war. 


In Persia we saw it betray the principles of democratic government, 
destroy an infant constitution and disembowel the constitutionalists, 
whilst it divided their country into "spheres of influence" and to-day 
we see it harvesting with hands yet red with the blood of Persian 
patriots the redder fruit of the seed then sown. 


The alliance with France, while more natural than that with Russia if 
we regard Great Britain as a democracy (by eliminating India, Egypt, 
Ireland) had the same guilty end in view, and rests less on affinity 

of aims than on affinity of antipathies. 


The _Entente Cordiale_, the more closely we inspect it, we find is 
based not on a cordial regard of the parties to it for each other, but 
on a cordial disregard all three participants share for the party it 

is aimed against. 


It will be said that Germany must have done something to justify the 
resentment that could bring about so strangely assorted a combination 
against herself. What has been the crime of Germany against the powers 
now assailing her? She has doubtless committed many crimes, as have 
all the great powers, but in what respect has she so grievously sinned 


against Europe that the Czar, the Emperor of India, the King of 

Great Britain and Ireland, the Mikado and the President of the French 
Republic--to say nothing of those minor potentates who like Voltaire's 
minor prophets seem _capable de tout_--should now be pledged, by 
irrevocable pact, to her destruction as a great power? 


"German militarism," the reply that springs to the lips, is no more a 
threat to civilisation than French or Russian militarism. It was born, 

not of wars of aggression, but of wars of defence and unification. 

Since it was welded by blood and iron into the great human organism of 
the last forty years it has not been employed beyond the frontiers of 
Germany until last year. 


Can the same be said of Russian militarism or of French militarism or 
of British navalism? 


We are told the things differ in quality. The answer is what about the 
intent and the uses made. German militarism has kept peace and has 
not emerged beyond its own frontier until threatened with universal 
attack. Russian militarism has waged wars abroad, far beyond the 
confines of Russian territory; French militarism, since it was 
overthrown at Sedan, has carried fire and sword across all Northern 
Africa, has penetrated from the Atlantic to the Nile, has raided 
Tonquin, Siam, Madagascar, Morocco, while English navalism in the last 
forty years has bombarded the coast lines, battered the ports, and 
landed raiding parties throughout Asia and Africa, to say nothing of 
the well nigh continuous campaigns of annexation of the British army 
in India, Burma, South Africa, Egypt, Tibet, or Afghanistan, within 

the same period. 


As to the quality of the materialism of the great Continental Powers 
there is nothing to prefer in the French and Russian systems to 

the German system. Each involved enormous sacrifices on the people 
sustaining it. We are asked, however, to believe that French 

militarism is maintained by a "democracy" and German militarism by an 
"autocracy." Without appealing to the captive Queen of Madagascar for 
an opinion on the authenticity of French democracy we may confine the 
question to the elected representatives of the two peoples. 


In both cases the war credits are voted by the legislative bodies 
responsible to French and German opinion. The elected representatives 
of Germany are as much the spokesman of the nation as those of France, 


and the German Reichstag has sanctioned every successive levy for 
the support of German armaments. As to Russian militarism, it may be 
presumed no one will go quite so far as to assert that the Russian 
Duma is more truly representative of the Russian people than the 
Parliament of the Federated peoples of Germany at Berlin. 


The machines being then approximately the same machines, we must seek 
the justification for them in the uses to which they have been put. 


For what does France, for what does Russia maintain a great army? Why 
does Germany call so many youthful Germans to the colours? On what 
grounds of moral sanction does Great Britain maintain a navy, whose 
cost far exceeds all the burdens of German militarism? 


Russia stretches across the entire area of Central Asia and comprises 
much of the greater part of Europe as well. In its own territory, it 

is unassailable, and never has been invaded with success. No power 
can plunder or weaken Russia as long as she remains within her own 
borders. Of all the great powers in Europe she is the one that after 
England has the least need of a great army. 


She cannot be assailed with success at home, and she has no need 
to leave her own territories in search of lands to colonize. Her 
population, secure in its own vast numbers and vast resources has, for 
all future needs of expansion the continent of Siberia into which to 
overflow. Russia cannot be threatened within Russia and has no need 
to go outside Russia. A Russian army of 4,000,000 is not necessary to 
self-defence. Its inspiration can be due only to a policy of expansion 
at the cost of others, and its aim to extend and to maintain existing 
Russian frontiers. As | write it is engaged not in a war of defence 

but in a war of invasion, and is the instrument of a policy of avowed 
aggression. 


Not the protection of the Slavs from Austria, herself so largely a 

Slavic power and one that does not need to learn the principles of 

good government from Russia, but the incorporation of the Slavs within 
the mightiest empire upon earth--this is the main reason why Russia 
maintains the mightiest army upon earth. Its threat to Germany, as the 
protector of Austria-Hungary, has been clear, and if we would find 

the reason for German militarism we shall find at least one half of it 
across the Russian frontier. 


The huge machine of the French army, its first line troops almost 
equal to Germany's, is not a thing of yesterday. 


It was not German aggression founded it--although Germany felt it once 
at Jena. Founded by kings of France, French militarism has flourished 
under republic, empire, constitutional monarchy, and empire again 

until to-day we find its greatest bloom full blown under the mild 

breath of the third republic. What is the purpose of this perfect 
machine? Self-defence? From what attack? Germany has had it in her 
power, again and again within the last thirty years to attack 

France at a disadvantage, if not even with impunity. Why has she 
refrained--whose hand restrained her? Not Russia's--not England's. 
During the Russo-Japanese war or during the Boer war, France could 
have been assailed with ease and her army broken to pieces. But German 
militarism refrained from striking that blow. The object of the great 
army France maintains is not to be found in reasons of self-defence, 

but may be found, like that of Russia in hopes of armed expansion. 

Since the aim in both cases was the same, to wage a war of aggression 
to be termed of "recovery" in one case and "protection" in the other, 

it was not surprising that Czar and President should come together, 

and that the cause of the Slavs should become identified with the 

cause of Strasburg. 


To "protect" the Slavs meant assailing Austria-Hungary (another way of 
attacking Germany), and to "recover" Strasburg meant a __mes-alliance_ 
between democrat of France and Cossack of the Don. 


We come now to the third party to die Entente, and it is now we begin 
to perceive how it was that a cordial understanding with England 
rendered a Russo-French attack upon Germany only a question of time 
and opportunity. Until England appeared upon the scene neither Russia 
nor France, nor both combined, could summon up courage to strike the 
blow. Willing to wound they were both afraid to strike. It needed a 

third courage, a keener purpose and a greater immunity. 


German militarism was too formidable a factor in the life of 

65,000,000 of the most capable people in Europe to be lightly assailed 
even by France and Russia combined. Russia needed money to perfect the 
machinery of invasion, so sorely tried by the disastrous failure to 

invade Korea and Manchuria. France had the money to advance, but she 
still doubted the ability of her stagnant population of 40,000,000 to 

face the growing magnitude of the great people across the Rhine. It 


needed another guarantee--and England brought it. 


From the day that Great Britain and her mighty fleet joined the 

separated allies with their mighty armies, the bond between them and 
the circle round Germany grew taut. From that day the counsels of 

the allies and their new found "friend" thickened and quickened. The 
immovable "menace across the Rhine" in one case had become the active 
"menace across the North Sea" in the other case. 


The sin of German militarism was at last out. It could take to the 

water as kindly as to the land. As long as the war machine guaranteed 
the inviolability of German territory it was no threat to European 

peace, but when it assumed the task of safe-guarding German rights 

at sea it became the enemy of civilization. These trading people not 
content with an army that kept French "revanche" discreetly silent 

and Slav "unity" a dream of the future presumed to have a sea-born 
commerce that grew by leaps and bounds, and they dared to build a navy 
to defend and even to extend it. Delenda est Carthago!_ From that day 
the doom of "German militarism" was sealed; and England, democratic 
England, lay down with the Czar in the same bed to which the French 
housewife had already transferred her republican counterpane. 


The duration of peace became only a question of time, and the war of 
to-day only a question of opportunity and pretext. Each of the parties 
to the understanding had the same clear purpose to serve, and while 
the aim to each was different the end was the same. Germany's power 
of defence must be destroyed. That done each of the sleeping partners 
to the unsigned compact would get the share of the spoils, guarded by 
armed German manhood, he coveted. 


To Russia, the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary and the incorporation 
of the Slav elements in part into her own vast empire, in part into a 
vassal and subordinate Balkan Confederacy. 


To France the restoration of Lorraine, with Metz, and of Alsace with 
Strasburg and their 1,500,000 of German speaking Teutons to the French 


Empire. 


To England, the destruction of German sea-power and along with it the 
permanent crippling of German competition in the markets of the world. 


Incidentally German colonies would disappear along with German 


shipping, and with both gone a German navy would become a useless 
burden for a nation of philosophers to maintain, so that the future 
status of maritime efficiency in Europe could be left to the power 

that polices the seas to equitably fix for all mankind, as well as for 

the defeated rival. 


Such an outline was the altruistic scope of the unsigned agreement 
entered into by the three parties of the _Triple Entente_; and it only 
remained to get ready for the day when the matter could be brought 
to issue. The murder of the Archduke Ferdinand furnished Russia with 
the occasion, since she felt that her armies were ready, the sword 
sharpened, and the Entente sure and binding. 


The mobilization by Russia was all that France needed "to do that 
which might be required of her by her interests." (Reply of the French 
Government to the German Ambassador at Paris, August Ist, 1914.) 


Had the neutrality of Belgium been respected as completely as the 
neutrality of Holland, England would have joined her "friends" in the 
assault on Germany, as Sir Edward Grey was forced to admit when the 
German Ambassador in vain pressed him to state his own terms as the 
price of English neutrality. 


The hour had struck. Russia was sure of herself, and the rest followed 
automatically since all had been provided for long before. The French 
fleet was in the Mediterranean, as the result of the military compact 
between France and England signed, sealed and delivered in November, 
1912, and _withheld from the cognizance of the British Parliament 

until after war had been declared_. The British fleet had been 

mobilized early in July in anticipation of Russia's mobilization on 
land--and here again it is Sir Edward Grey who incidentally supplies 

the proof. 


In his anxiety, while there was still the fear that Russia might hold 

her hand, he telegraphed to the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg 
on 27th of July, requiring him to assure the Russian Foreign Minister, 
that the British Fleet, "Which is concentrated, _as it happens_" would 
not disperse from Portland. 


That "as it happens" is quite the most illuminating slip in the 
British White Paper, and is best comprehended by those who know what 
have been the secret orders of the British fleet since 1909, and what 


was the end in view when King George reviewed it earlier in the month, 
and when His Majesty so hurriedly summoned the unconstitutional 
"Home Rule" conference at Buckingham Palace on 18th of July. Nothing 
remained for the "friends" but to so manoeuvre that Germany should be 
driven to declare war, or see her frontiers crossed. If she did the 

first, she became the "aggressor": if she waited to be attacked she 
incurred the peril of destruction. 


Such, in outline, are the causes and steps that led to the outbreak of 

war. The writer has seen those steps well and carefully laid, tested 

and tried beforehand. Every rung of the scaling ladder being raised 

for the storming of the German defences on land and sea was planed and 
polished in the British Foreign Office. 


As Sir Edward Grey confessed three years ago, he was "but the fly on 

the wheel." That wheel was the ever faster driven purpose of Great 

Britain to destroy the growing sea-power and commerce of Germany. The 
strain had reached the breaking point. 


During the first six months of 1914, German export trade almost 

equalled that of Great Britain. Another year of peace, and it would 
certainly have exceeded it, and for the first time in the history of 

world trade Great Britain would have been put in the second place. 
German exports from January to June had swelled to the enormous total 
of $1,045,000,000 as against the $1,075,000,000 of Great Britain. A 

war against such figures could not be maintained in the markets, it 
must be transferred to the seas. 


Day by day as the war proceeds, although it is now only six weeks old, 
the pretences under which it was begun are being discarded. England 
fights not to defend the neutrality of Belgium, not to destroy German 
militarism, but to retain, if need be by involving the whole world in 
war, her supreme and undisputed ownership of the seas. 


This is the crime against Europe, the crime against the world that, 
among other victims the United States are invited to approve, in order 
that to-morrow their own growing navy may be put into a like posture 
with that of a defeated Germany. 


With the Kiel Canal "handed to Denmark," as one of the fruits of 
British victory, as Lord Charles Beresford yesterday magnanimously 
suggested, how long may it be before the Panama Canal shall be found 


to be "a threat to peace" in the hands of those who constructed it? 


A rival fleet in being, whether the gunners be Teuton or Anglo-Saxon 
unless the Admiralty controlling it is seated at Whitehall, will 

always be an eyesore to the Mistress of the seas, in other words, "a 
threat to the peace of the world." 


The war of armaments cannot be ended by the disarming of the German 
people. To hand Europe over to a triumphal alliance of Russian and 
French militarism, while England controls the highways and waterways 
of mankind by a fleet whose function is "to dictate the maritime 

law of nations," will beget indeed a new Europe, but a Europe 

whose acquiescence is due to fear and the continued pressure of 
well-sustained force--a Europe submitted to the despotism of unnatural 
alliances designed to arrest the laws of progress. 


The laws of progress demand that efficiency shall prevail. The crime 

of Germany has been superior efficiency, not so much in the arts 

of war as in the products of peace. If she go down to-day before a 
combination of brute force and unscrupulous intelligence her fall 

cannot be permanent. Germany has within herself the forces that ensure 
revival, and revival means recovery. Neither France nor Russia nor 

both combined, can give to Europe what Britain now designs to take 
from it by their help. 


Whatever may be the result of this war on the field of battle, to 

France indeed it can bring only one end. For her there is no future 

save that of a military empire. Her life blood is dried up. This war 

will sweep away all power of recuperation. She will remain impotent 

to increase her race, sterile of new forces for good, her young men's 
blood gone to win the barren fields of Alsace. Her one purpose in the 
new Europe will be to hold a sword, not her own, over the struggling 
form of a resurgent Germany in the interests of another people. Let 
Germany lose 1,000,000 men in the fighting of to-day, she can recover 
them in two years of peace. But to France the losses of this war, 
whether she win or lose, cannot be made good in a quarter of a century 
of child births. Whatever comes to Russia, to England, France as a 

great free power is gone. Her future function will be to act ina 
subordinate capacity alone; supported and encouraged by England she 
will be forced to keep up a great army in order that the most capable 
people of the continent, with a population no defeat can arrest, 

shall not fill the place in Europe and in the world they are called 


on surely to fill, and one that conflicts only with British aims and 
appetites. 


German expansion was no threat to France. It was directed to other 
fields, chiefly those of commerce. In order to keep it from those 

fields England fanned the dying fires of French resentment and strove 
by every agency to kindle a natural sentiment into an active passion. 


The historian of the future will record that whatever the immediate 
fate of Germany may be, the permanent victim was France. 


The day England won her to an active policy of vengeance against 

the victor of 1870, she wooed her to abiding loss. Her true place in 
Europe was one of friendship with Germany. But that meant, inevitably, 
the discovery by Europe that the chief barrier to European concord 

lay not in the armies of the powers, but in the ring of hostile 

battleships that constrained her peoples into armed camps. 


European militarism rests on English navalism. English navalism 
requires for its continued existence a disunited Europe; and a Europe 
kept apart is a Europe armed, anxious and watchful, bent on mutual 
attack, its eyes fixed on the _earth_. Europe must lift its eyes 

to the sea. There lies the highway of the nations, the only road to 
freedom--the sole path to peace. 


For the pent millions of Europe there can be no peace, no laying aside 
of arms, no sincere development of trade or culture while one people, 
_in Europe but not of Europe_, immune themselves from all attack, 
and sure that whatever suffering they inflict on others can never be 
visited on their own shores, have it in their power to foment strife 

with impunity and to call up war from the ends of the earth while they 
themselves enjoy the blessing of peace. 


England, the soul and brain of this confederacy of war abroad remains 
at peace at home. As | write these words a despatch from Sir Alfred 
Sharpe, the correspondent of a London paper in France, comes to hand. 
It should be placarded in every Foreign Office of the world, in every 
temple of justice, in every house of prayer. 


"It is difficult for the people in England to realize the condition of 
Northern France at the present time. Although the papers are full of 
accounts of desolation and destruction caused by the German invasion, 


it is only by an actual experience that a full realization of the 

horror comes. To return to England after visiting the French war zone 
is to come back to a land of perfect peace, where everything is normal 
and where it is not easy to believe we are almost within hearing 
distance of the cannonade on the Aisne." 


(Sir Alfred Sharpe, to the _Daily Chronicle_ from the Front, September 
2nd, 1914.) 


It is this immunity from the horror of war that makes all Englishmen 
jingoes. They are never troubled by the consequences of belligerency. 
Since it is only by "an actual experience that the full realization of 

the horror comes." Until that horror strikes deep on English soil her 
statesmen, her Ministers, her Members of Parliament, her editors, will 
never sincerely love peace, but will plan always to ensure war abroad, 
whenever British need or ambition demands it. 


Were England herself so placed that responsibility for her acts could 
be enforced on her own soil, among her own people, and on the head 
of those who devise her policies, then we might talk of arbitration 
treaties with hope, and sign compacts of goodwill sure that they were 
indeed cordial understandings. 


But as long as Great Britain retains undisputed ownership of the chief 
factor that ensures at will peace or war on others, there can be only 
armaments in Europe, ill-will among men and war fever in the blood of 
mankind. 


British democracy loves freedom of the sea in precisely the same 

spirit as imperial Rome viewed the spectacle of Celtic freedom beyond 
the outposts of the Roman legions; as Agricola phrased it, something 

"to wear down and take possession of so that freedom may be put out of 
sight." 


The names change but the spirit of imperial exploitation, whether it 
call itself an empire or a democracy, does not change. 


Just as the Athenian Empire, in the name of a democracy, sought to 
impose servitude at sea on the Greek world, so the British Empire, in 
the name of a democracy, seeks to encompass mankind within the long 
walls of London. 


The modern Sparta may be vanquished by the imperial democrats 
assailing her from East and West. But let the world be under no 
illusions. 


If Germany go down to-day, vanquished by a combination of Asiatic, 
African, American, Canadian and European enemies, the gain will not be 
to the world nor to the cause of peace. 


The mistress of the seas will remain to ensure new combinations of 
enmity to prohibit the one league of concord that alone can bring 
freedom and peace to the world. The cause that begot this war will 
remain to beget new wars. 


The next victim of universal sea-power may not be on the ravaged 
fields of mid-Europe, but mid the wasted coasts and bombarded seaports 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


A permanent peace can only be laid on a sure foundation. A sure 
foundation of peace among men can only be found when mastery of the 
sea by one people has been merged in freedom of the seas for all. 


A COAL MINER'S STORY 

by Charles S. Moody, M. D. 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of Watson's Magazine, Vol. IV, No. 2, 
April, 1906, by Various 


The average worthy citizen reclining beside an open coal-grate, reading 
the press accounts of the latest coal strike, has little interest in the 

matter further than his interest in the probable effect of the labor 
disturbance upon the price of his winter’s fuel. When he reaches that 

part of the narrative that tells of the troops having been ordered to the 
scene of action, the powerful arm of the military invoked to put down 

the uprising among the working-men, he heaves a sigh of relief that now 
the strike will be of short duration and the price of coal will not be 
advanced. Seldom does he consider the matter from the standpoint of the 
man who mines the coal. 


Were that one big lump glowing warmly in the centre of the grate gifted 
with the power of speech, it would tell a tale that might well harrow up 


the feelings of the most callous. Alas! it is dumb, just as the man who 

dug it out of the bowels of the earth is dumb. It glows its heat away, 
crumbles into gray ash, and the worthy citizen retires to his rest with 

mind untroubled by any unpleasant thought of want or penury among those 
who go down into the unwholesome deeps of the mine and toil all day shut 
out from God's gracious light that he and you and | may enjoy comfort and 
warmth. 


At one time of my life the relentless wheel of Fate in its ceaseless 
revolving whirled me to its nadir, and spilled me into the squalid chaos 
of a coal-mining town, and, not content with that, hurled me into the 
nethermost hell of all that seething vortex of toil and poverty. 


That the worthy citizen may see something of that side of the shield—the 
side sable—I will attempt to tell it, not with the graces of one skilled 
of pen, but in all its plain, naked, glaring hideousness. 


At this point allow me to crave pardon for the frequent use of the 
personal pronoun. | am speaking as a coal-miner, and can tell it better 
by using the first person. 


| was raised in the Far West. My life had been spent among the green 
mountains of the Pacific Coast, and | knew but little of the land beyond 
the Rockies. When ambition came, as it comes to youth everywhere, | 
dreamed of other lands where that ambition might find its full fruition. 

| left the mountain home, and set out to conquer the world of my dreams. 
My journey ended at the little town of Excello, in Northern Missouri. | 

was moneyless, and, as | Soon ascertained, friendless. Disappointment 
glared at me from every door. Every vocation in life seemed filled, and 

all the avenues leading thereto were crowded with men eager to push the 
possessor of a job from his place and occupy it in his stead. | tried 

every possible chance for work, but without avail. Not even a country 
district school, with all its manifold possibilities of poverty, was open 

to the stranger. 


Not far from Excello, the Kansas and Texas Coal company have opened up 
extensive mines at Ardmore. At last, desperate and in absolute despair, | 
turned to the coal mines that wait with black, widespread maws to suck in 
such flotsam of humanity as | was then. | set out from Excello on foot in 
the bleak dawn of a March morning, for the only Mecca left open to me. 

A donkey-engine drawing a train of coal-cars soon overtook me, and the 
engineer stopped his train and took me on. It was but a trivial act of 


kindness to a stranger, but it stands out so distinct and vivid by reason 

of its rarity that | must speak of it here. Motives of the most sordid 
meanness so completely actuate the principles of those people that the 
simple act of one of them giving a tramp a ride glows from out the grime 
of greed like a gem. 


The little engine grumbled and rattled its way down the banks of a dirty 
yellow stream, dignified by being called a river, until it halted beside 

the head-house of one of the mines, and | was permitted to take my first 
view of Ardmore, one of the worlds that | had come so far to conquer. Ah, 
the irony of it all! What a contrast to the mental picture that the boy 

had painted upon the canvas of fancy not so many weeks before! 


First the tall head-house and hoist, with the coal-screens all under 

one roof standing black and grimy at the mine’s mouth. Then the long 
incline, up which crawled the laden cars from the mine, looking for all 
the world like filthy serpents from some subterranean world. Off to one 
side towered the culm-pile, emitting its choking sulphurous smoke and 
polluting the muddy water of the little stream that wound about its base. 
Off yonder, on either side of the same stream, perched a double row of 
squalid grimy shacks, like gigantic carrion birds waiting to pounce upon 
the filth that flowed down the current of the river. These were the homes 
of the miners. Home! What a travesty on the sweetest word in any tongue! 
In the distance clustered the offices of the Company and the Company 
store, that most powerful tentacle of the giant octopus by which the 
Company holds its operatives. 


| made my way down the narrow sidewalkless street, past the rows of 
miserable huts with their reeking front yards filled with children in 

no less degree reeking, past that bane of all mining towns, the low 
doggery, where for a few cents the miner buys the vilest of vile liquor, 

on to the town proper. The contrast between the two was startling. The 
officials must perforce reside where they collect their tithes, but 

they strive to make life bearable. Every house was neatly painted and 
every lawn set with trees and smoothly kept. | saw ill-clad women and 
low-browed men black with the grime of the mine entering a large building 
which | rightly surmised to be the Company store. The offices were on the 
other side, and those who entered there did so with an air of the utmost 
servility, as though they fully expected to be kicked into the street. 


It is wonderful what an influence one’s surroundings will have upon their 
character. Here | had been in Ardmore, only thirty minutes and | caught 


myself approaching that office in the same servile manner affected by all 
whom | saw enter there. | stood for some minutes hesitating before the 
portals where sat enthroned those who held my destiny in their hands. 
Cold and hunger are grim and determined drivers, however, and both were 
flaying me with their whips. Summoning my manhood | entered, approached 
the employment window and begged the right to earn my bread. The clerk 
gave me one keen look that swept me from head to foot and tersely 
assigned me to servitude in Mine 33, the one | had passed in the morning. 
He handed mean order on the store that entitled me to a miner’s outfit 

to be paid for out of the first money earned. He also assigned mea 

number by which | was henceforth to be designated in all my dealings with 
the Company. | became Number 337, and if | differed in any particular 

from the man bearing that same number in the Jefferson City penitentiary 
| was unable to detect that difference. True, | was permitted to walk the 
streets unmolested, but the product of my toil belonged to the Kansas 

and Texas Coal Company. | felt relieved. | had passed from the ranks 

of the unemployed. Henceforth | was to be a sovereign American citizen 
enjoying, as such, the Constitutional right to earn my bread. 


| passed into the store and purchased such things as appeared needful, 
using one of the miners as a model from which to deduce my needs. A 
coarse pair of heavy shoes, ducking overalls and shirt, a pit cap with 
place in front to carry the lamp, the lamp itself, a gallon of lard oil 

for the same, a dinner-pail called a “deck” and the necessary picks and 
shovel about completed the outfit. 


One of the clerks rather grudgingly answered my question regarding a 
boarding-place by informing me that there was a house on the hill that 
made a practice of feeding miners. Carrying my bundle, | called at the 
designated house and secured board and lodging. The house was slightly 
better than those | had passed before and, standing upon higher ground, 
was rather less filthy. | soon found that the miner is expected to do 

without all the luxuries and generally all the necessities of life. Water 
seemed the only article that could be obtained in plenty and for that | 

soon had reason to be truly grateful. The table fare was of the coarsest 

and cheapest variety possible. It possessed the sole merit of sustaining 

life, and that to me at the time overbalanced all other considerations. 

The beds were arranged in rows in an upper room. Two people were expected 
to occupy one bed. | had assigned to be my bed-fellow a young Cornishman, 
and | suspect the landlady selected him for that position owing to the 

fact that he was slightly less dirty than her other boarders. 


That evening my “buddy,” that is, the man who was to be my working 
companion, called to see me. He was a man of middle-age who had spent 
his life in the mines. He had the pronounced stoop that | noticed in all 

the miners and which | very soon acquired. His skin was of that sickly 
yellow hue characteristic of convicts and coal-miners, brought about by 
being shut out from the light of day. It seems that | drew a very lucky 
number in having this man assigned me for “buddy.” The other miners told 
me that he possessed a “machine.” That is, after years of toil in the 

mines he had been able to save enough to buy a drilling-machine that 
retails at the Company store for fourteen dollars. Wonderful fortune! 
Almost a lifetime spent in labor, and all that he had to show for it was 

a fourteen-dollar drilling-machine! We talked long into the evening and 

| found him not without ideas that were expressed in a crude way, but 
above all, and, what was of vastly more importance to me just then, he 
was a practical miner. | do not know what he might have thought about it, 
but he had the tact not to hint anything about objecting to a green hand 
as “buddy.” Indeed, | suspect that the Company would hardly tolerate any 
criticism of their actions in that regard. 


| appeared next morning clad in the habiliments of a coal-miner. My 
“deck” was filled and handed me and | followed the long line of stooping 
figures headed for the mines. We paused at the mouth of the pit and 
lighted our lamps and swung them from the front of our caps. Then, 
stooping still lower, passed down the long incline that leads into the 

coal vein. Soon the gloom surrounded us, and the flickering yellow-light 
from the burning lamp became our only guidance. Once upon the level of 
the coal body, the air became oppressive and warm. Used as | had always 
been to the free air of the mountains, | paused and gasped for breath. 

| was merely one atom of the inward moving black stream and was pushed 
onward. | soon grew accustomed to the lack of oxygen and before many 
days learned to exist Upon a minimum supply of that article just as | 
learned to exist upon a limited supply of many other articles that in my 
ignorance | had considered essential. 


| neglected to state that | had been met at the pit mouth by my “buddy,” 
who escorted me through the mazes of the underground streets of the 
mine to the Third West, which was the field of our future efforts for 

some time to come. On the way in he conversed very cheerfully about the 
condition of one of his children who was ill with Pneumonia and not 
expected to live the day through. | half suspect that he secretly hoped 
that the Death Angel would come, and not only relieve the little one of 
her sufferings, but relieve him of one hungry mouth to feed. 


It was over a mile from the surface to where our work lay. It consisted 

in “turning off a room’”—that is, making an entrance into the bare face 

of the coal at right-angles to the direction of the tunnel. This was 
necessarily slow work and we accomplished but little the first day. 

All day long | sat upon my heels and picked a narrow trench from top 

to bottom into the resisting body of the coal. Long ere night came my 
cramped limbs refused to move another inch. | was simply racked from 
head to foot with pain. There never was a more welcome sound than the 
signal at the head of the entry to begin firing. Soon the boom of shots 
reverberated down the entry like the sound of cannonading, and the miners 
began straying out past us. We gathered up our tools and, placing them 
in a safe place, followed them. Ah, the blessed exhilaration of that air 

as | reached the surface! It was like being conveyed into another and 
better world. | glanced at my “buddy.” He had not changed one muscle of 
expression. With dogged, shambling footsteps he was setting off toward 
one of the miserable shacks. 


Curiously | watched the miners as they appeared. All nations seemed 
gathered there. Italians, Czechs, Russians, Finns, Hungarians, Slavs, 
Cornishmen, Americans, yes and negroes. While the colored man was not 
permitted to become a miner in that particular mine, he was employed in 
various other capacities. | saw children of tender years going from work, 
their dinner-pails upon their arms, the stoop already in their shoulders, 
the hectic flush already in their cheeks. “Merciful God,” | thought, 

“this greedy giant, not content with sucking the life-blood of men, must 
rob the school as well to sate its lust!” | learned afterward that there 

was a child-labor law on the statute books of good old Missouri, but 

that it was openly and flagrantly violated, and that the Commissioner of 
Labor was a party to the violation. 


| passed on homeward. Every step seemed weighted with lead. | dragged 
myself up the long hill and entered the house. | was shown the wash-room 
and my particular washing-tub filled with steaming hot water. The room 
was already filled with miners taking a bath. | stripped and found that 
though | had been in the mine but a day my body was black with coal-dust. 
The next half-hour | spent in trying to remove the grime, with but poor 
success. The other miners finished their ablutions and departed. | was 
shocked at the manner in which the most of them performed that important 
duty. A dash of water on the head and neck, a wet towel over the body, 
rubbing off the most evident particles, a brisk scrubbing of the head, 

neck and ears, and they were ready for supper. | was so long at my bath 


trying to accomplish the impossible that the landlady tapped on the 

door and informed me that supper only waited my appearance. | overheard 
one of the miners designate me as “that new dude” when | entered the 
dining-room. To be cleanly, then, was considered among these sons of 

toil as being a species of foppishness. (| soon learned to perform my 
ablutions more scientifically, and remove a maximum amount of coal-dust 
ina minimum length of time.) | was too tired to eat, too weary to sleep. 

All night long | tossed about in that comfortless bed and sighed for the 
coming of morning. It came at last and dawned upon another day of labor. 


Today we drilled our first hole and placed the first shot. | had the 
satisfaction of loading my first box of coal, affixing my leather tag to 

it and starting it on its journey toward the weighing office, thereby 
satisfying a small part of the Company's claim against me for the 

clothes | wore. My “buddy” had lost his child the night before, and this 
afternoon the little one was to be buried in the graveyard on the hill 

back of the town. He asked me, as though requesting a favor, whether he 
might attend the funeral! Asked me, almost a stranger, whether he might 
attend the funeral of his own child! Heavens, what a system! My heart was 
so heavy that | could not work, but he seemed to take it all as a matter 

of course. In fact | detected a cheerful note in his voice as he informed 

me of the demise. 


During the afternoon | had nothing to do but carry the picks out to the 
blacksmith-shop to be sharpened, for which service we are to pay the 
smith each a dollar per month. After they were prepared | returned with 
them to the mine and employed the time in looking into the other rooms 
where the miners were at work. In almost every instance | found them 
idle. Inquiry revealed the fact that they were waiting for coal-boxes. 

They had plenty of coal to load, but no boxes to load it in. The Company 
makes it a practice to allow no man to get ahead. Once he falls into 

their grasp the idea is to keep him there. Even at thirty-five cents per 

long ton, the price paid, the miner could make fair wages if he were 
furnished boxes, but the Company does not intend that he shall make fair 
wages. 


Our room advanced rapidly now, and we always had coal ahead to load what 
boxes came to us, which were few enough. The most we ever got in any 

one day was six, that is three for each of us, and could we succeed in 

placing a ton in each one we would have made the munificent sum of $1.05. 
Out of that princely wage we were supposed to pay for board, lodging, 
hospital fees, blacksmith, and powder. By the way, there is the greatest 


steal perpetrated by the coal companies. They furnish the miner with his 
powder at a cost to him of $2.50 per keg. Of course they do not say in 

so many words that he shall not buy his powder from other dealers at 90 
cents per keg, but if he does do that they see to it that his tenure in 

the mine is very short, and they have divers ways of disposing of him 
without discharging him outright. 


There are two methods of mining soft coal. The method used in Mine 33 
was what is known technically as “shooting off the solid,” that is, 

drilling a deep hole in the solid coal body and blasting it down very 
much as rock is blasted in railroad building operations. This method, 
while it procures the greatest amount of coal with the least expenditure 
of labor, is at the same time very expensive to the miner who must buy 
his powder and in addition to his regular blacksmith tax must pay for the 
sharpening of all the drill bits. 


It is in these blasting operations that so many men in soft-coal mines 

lose their lives. The force of the blast loosening the coal at the same 

time jars the slate roof of the mine. When the workman returns and starts 
picking down the standing column of “shot” coal the treacherous top gives 
way, and, like a deadfall, buries the unfortunate man beneath tons of 
slate. Then there are three bells signaled to the top and down comes 

the padded car, if the man is not entirely dead, and he is carted away 

to the hut miscalled a hospital. The next day some of his friends are 
around with a paper and each miner is Supposed to contribute a box of 
coal to the relief of the injured miner. Should the accident, however, 

result in the instant death of the man there is no such ceremony as 
calling the padded car. He is simply dumped into an empty coal box and 
hauled to the surface with the next trip going out. Once there, his very 
existence is forgotten in the mine and work goes on as before. The same 
formality regarding the gift of the box of coal is gone through with for 

the benefit of his widow and orphans. In all my mining experience | never 
knew of a miner refusing to subscribe to a fund of this kind, though they 
could ill afford to do so out of the scanty wage they were earning. You 

feel inclined to do it, for you know not what instant you will yourself 
require like assistance. 


One method employed by the Company in getting rid of an objectionable 
miner is so ingenuous in its simplicity that it deserves mention. They 

have what is known as a sulphur bell. If a miner loads a lump of sulphur 
into his box that is so large that he might be supposed to detect it the 
men at the screens pull a rope that rings a bell in the weighing-office 


and the unfortunate miner has a check placed against his number. He 
not only has that box of coal docked about half, but he gets a demerit 
as well. Three of these demerits results in his dismissal from the 

mine. Now, let us illustrate. In the first place, there is so much of 

the sulphurous mineral scattered through the coal body that it is an 
absolute impossibility to remove all of it down there in the half light 

of the underground world. There is hardly a box of coal that reaches the 
weighing scales that does not contain several pounds of the substance. 
That some miners do place lumps of it in their boxes to increase the 
weight is perfectly true. A miner becomes objectionable to the powers 
that be by reason of talking too much (for some of them _do_ think and 
express their thoughts to their fellows) and the powers that be decide 
to get rid of him. They could simply call him into the office and hand 
him his time, but that is not the policy. The word is passed to the man 
at the bottom of the screens to “bell” Number so and so out. The Argus 
eye of the man is upon every box of coal that comes sliding down the 
incline. He hears this man’s number called and detects a lump of sulphur 
sliding along with the descending coal. He reaches up, yanks the bell 
rope and that miner is one-third out of a job. It may take several days 

to complete the task, but Fate is no more certain than that it will be 
completed. Usually a miner who knows himself to be under the ban and sees 
a sulphur check opposite his number takes the hint and calls for his 
time. Wonderfully simple. Charmingly effective. 


Another and equally effective method is that of slow starvation. The 
banned miner finds that he is not getting an equal number of boxes 
with his fellows. He complains to the driver and obtains but scant 
satisfaction. Things go on until pay-day and he finds himself behind 
with the company. He is questioned very closely as to the reason for this 
and solemnly warned not to allow it to occur again. Naturally it does 
occur again and he is forced to look elsewhere for work. 


These instances are, however, comparatively rare. It is the policy of the 
octopus to hold securely every victim who falls into the slimy toils. 

Only when a man has the courage to assert his manhood does he become 
objectionable to the company. So complete is the system that there are 
few such. 


It does not require one skilled in the economics of the labor problem 

to point out the glaring evils of a coal-mining system. They are so 

evident that even he who runs may read. They are so patent that even the 
dull creatures who toil under them feel in a blank way that something 


is wrong. Just what, they cannot say. They realize that they are always 
hungry, always toiling and always in debt. There are three things that 

the strong arm of the judiciary should suppress—child labor, peonage, and 
weight frauds. 


| have purposely placed child labor first, for it deserves the first 

place. Children of very tender years are forced into the mines, where 
they serve in various capacities, some of them even being utilized by 
their parents in the actual mining operations. This is done that the 
parent may obtain an extra supply of coal boxes by reason of his having a 
“buddy,” though the coal is all loaded out under his number. Principally, 
however, the little fellows are employed as “trappers,” to open and 

close the immense valves that direct the air current down the various 
entries. All day long these infants stand in the noisome draft and swing 
back and forth those heavy doors. With the strong current of air pushing 
or pulling against these valves it is no light task for even a man to 
perform. Then the damp air, playing about the half clad figure, induces 
colds, pneuMonia and consumption. It is a rare thing to see one of these 
little “trappers” who is not coughing with some form of respiratory 
trouble. The parents lie cheerfully regarding the child’s age, and the 
child itself lies just as cheerfully. Poor creatures, they are hardly to 

be blamed! The few pennies that are thus obtained help to keep the almost 
empty pot boiling at the squalid home. 


The system of peonage is worse far than African slavery ever could have 
been. From year’s end to year’s end the miner never sees money. He is 

paid in coupon books good at the store for the necessities of life and 

that is all he is expected to have, and precious few of them. In almost 

every instance the Company has sold to the miner one of the miserable 
houses, for which he is to pay a certain sum every month. The Company 
proudly boast that their miners own their own homes. The miner is given a 
contract to be held in escrow (by the Company) whereby upon the payment 
of the purchase price he is to have a deed to the property. It is a very 
significant fact that there were only eighteen deeds on record in Macon 
County covering these properties. In other words, only eighteen miners 
actually owned their homes. It was never the intention of the Company to 
allow the miner to secure title to his “home.” If any considerable number 

of them showed symptoms of making good on the payments, the Company had 
many ways of causing them to default and thus violate the ironclad terms 
of the contract. 


The contention regarding weights is one of long standing. The miner is 


supposed to mine a long ton of 2240 pounds. In reality he mines nearer 
3000 pounds. The scales are hidden from the view of the miner and the 
weigh boss cheerfully deducts from the weight of the miner’s box anything 
that he sees fit and he usually sees fit to deduct about one fourth. This 
systematic robbery is carried on all the time. Could the miner obtain 

What his labor actually produces, his condition would be less miserable. 

He does not obtain it, however, and he seems powerless to bring about 
change. Now we will return to my own personal experiences in the mine. 
Our room was a good one, save that the slate top was very treacherous 

and we took particular care to keep it well timbered. My “buddy” was a 
thorough miner and fully knew the virtue of propping the top perfectly. 
The room had been driven up some sixty yards when the accident happened, 
that brought home to me the dangers of mining. 


We fired a fourteen-foot hole in the evening, before leaving the mine. 

The next morning my “buddy” arrived before | did, and began loading the 
box that was standing in the room. Upon my arrival | found the box half 
filled, but my “buddy” nowhere in sight. A mass of slate had fallen and | 
knew instinctively that my “buddy” was beneath the mass. | called some of 
the nearby miners and, after propping the top, we fell to work removing 
the debris. First an arm showed; then the entire body was exposed to 
view. He had been instantly killed. | loaded the body into the half 

filled box and accompanied it to the top. It became my duty to inform 

the wife of the misfortune. She, poor woman, took the news stolidly, 

as though she had long expected it. Indeed, | think they grow to look 
forward to the time when the husband will be carried in, crushed out of 
all semblance to a human being. We buried him in the bleak graveyard on 
the hill and, as his “buddy,” it became my duty to carry around the paper 
that asked assistance for the widow. In her stolid way, | suppose, she 

was grateful for the charity, but she never showed it by any emotion of 
the face, taking the whole thing as a matter of course. 


It had been a very wet Spring and the falling rain had completely 
saturated the ground and, soaking through, had loosened the slate and 
soapstone top until falls were of almost daily occurrence. As yet we had 
not been visited with any that were disastrous in nature. A few tons of 
rock in some of the rooms, a miner killed or hurt, was about all. In 

June, however, occurred the fall that imprisoned several hundred of the 
miners in the West entries for two days. Down toward the beginning of 
the first West an old deserted room caved in, carrying with it the top 
above the entry proper. For several days the miners had noted that the 
room was “working,” that is, the top was pressing upon the props. This 


was evidenced by the collection of fine flakes of slate that covered 

the room and the entry when we entered the mine in the morning. With 
characteristic negligence the matter was passed up and nothing done but 
to remove the iron track from the room. One day | paused at the mouth 

of the room, attracted by a peculiar noise. At intervals there was a 

sound like the snapping of an overwrought violin string. | afterward 
learned that the sound was produced by the bending props throwing off 
fine splinters. That evening when we passed out the props were snapping 
as they broke under the enormous pressure. A faraway rumbling was heard, 
like wagons passing over a covered bridge. The room was certain to fall 
during the night, the old miners said. 


It did not, however, for it was still “working” the next morning. 

Sometime during the forenoon | heard a sound as of distant artillery 

fire. Boom, boom, boom,—the sound came up the entry, causing a current of 
air to flare the lights hither and yon. This continued for an hour; then 

the room caved. There was a crash of falling stone, a sound impossible 

to describe in any other words than terrible, a great gust of wind, and 

every lamp in the entry was extinguished. We rushed down the entry to 
find that all egress was shut off. The fall of the room had carried with 

it the entry as well, and we were prisoners behind thirty feet of solid 

rock. The pit boss instantly ordered every man to put out his light and 

lie down. Every cubic foot of air must now be conserved, for it would 

be hours at least before the pipe could be driven in to supply fresh. 

There we lay in the Stygian blackness in that foul atmosphere waiting the 
signal from the relief party. Hours passed, and no signal from the other 
side. Every minute the air became more foul until at last we were panting 
for breath, the sweat running from every pore. Then came the faint tap 
that told us the rescue party was driving the pipe. Never a sound came 
with such melody to my ears. It seemed an age before the steel-nosed pipe 
broke through and a welcome rush of oxygen was forced in by the air-pump. 
The pit boss signaled along the pipe that all was well. Then the work of 
rescue began. All day they picked out and carted away the fallen rock. 

All night the work went on without ceasing. Another day and another night 
followed before they broke through the barrier, and we streamed out of 
the mine, hungry, thirsty and weary from loss of sleep. 


| was beginning to realize that while in time | might become an 
accomplished coal-miner, my chances for living a long life to enjoy that 
trade were exceedingly limited. | decided to sever my connection with the 
Kansas and Texas Coal Company, fully realizing that the Company would not 
mourn much at my loss, and | had no intention of falling on its neck to 


weep at the parting. 


The incident that crystallized my half-formed ideas into immediate action 
took place in the room one day when | approached nearer the swift current 
of the Dark River than | cared to do. By accident the driver shoved a 

box into our room (by this time | had a new “buddy”) and we had no coal 
with which to load it. A box was so valuable that we could not afford to 
allow it to be taken out Unloaded, so we cast about for sufficient coal 

for the purpose. Sometime since we had shot a small blast on the pillar 
and the pit boss, coming in, had ordered us to let it stand as we were 

too far to the south. This shot was still standing. The coal was loose 

and needed only to be mined off for us to have sufficient coal to load 

out the box. That duty devolved upon me, and | shoved the box back and 
began mining off the shot. In a short time | had it all cut round save 

a small portion that | could not reach with the pick. | returned to the 
“face” and procured a long chum drill and with it began to cut down the 
standing coal. | was seated tailor-like upon the floor, my legs doubled 
under me. When the coal mass gave way it rolled toward me and pressing 
the drill across my body pinioned me beneath it. | felt no danger, for my 
“buddy” could soon extricate me from the position. | called to him and 

he started in my direction. As he did so | glanced up and was horrified 

to see several yards of the slate top easing downward. Frantically | 

grasped the drill that was binding me down and gave it a wrench. It gave 
and another wrench broke it in twain. To flop over and crawl on my hands 
and knees out of the way of danger was only the work of an instant. As 

| did so the great slab fell, tearing off my shoe soles as though they 

were but paper. | owe my life to the fact that the top did not give way 
instantly, but broke gradually. So thoroughly frightened was | that | sat 

in a stupor for some time. When | had sufficiently recovered to be able 

to walk | made my way out of the mine, went to my boarding place, removed 
my pit garments and bade Ardmore a lasting and affectionate farewell. 


| have torn a few soiled and tattered leaves from my book of life and 
have here given them to you. That the story is not well told | fully 
realize. That it is true in every particular must stand its only merit. 
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